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YOUR PICTURES, PLEASE 


The Independent-Harper’s Weekly 
News Pictorial has begun publishing 
pictures from our readers’ news-photo- 
graph service. There is a page of them 
this week. We want to print more pages 
—and better ones—from this time for- 
ward. Remember that we buy pictures 
from everywhere and everybody, if 
they are, first, good news, and second, 
good pictures. News, in our way of 
thinking, is something too fresh to be 
passed by without notice and too big 
to be interesting just in your street 
or your town or your state. Ten Dol- 
lars for the best one in any single 
week, Two Dollars for each of the 
others—those are the prices we pay. 
We want you to be watching all the 
time for the picture-opportunity that 
may bring a fresh increment of inter- 
est to us and a check for ten dollars to 
you. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Henry Forp—I am likely to do most 
anything. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT—Whatever defects 
I have, I do not pussyfoot. 


M. Santos Dumont—The modern flying 
machine. can brave any gale. 

HaAvetock Evrtis—The English have al- 
ways been great amateurs. 

Wooprow Witson—I would gladly as- 
sent to a disentangling alliance. 

Emimio ZAPpATA—I am the man who 
should be President of Mexico. 

JAMES HUNEKER—My country ’tis of 
thee, oh land of pork and preparedness. 


Rose Pastor Stoxes—Capitalistic so- 
ciety has not succeeded in making me bitter. 

HAMLIN GARLAND—Today the great 
magazines are edited largely for the adver- 
tisers. 

Frank P. WatsH—No man should be 
permitted to work more than eight hours 
a day. 

LAURA JEAN LasppEy—The average 
widow is unsuspicious regarding matri- 
mony. 

Evuis O. Jones—Why should Britannia 
rule the waves? Let the waves rule them- 
selves. 

Mary Pickrorp—Children are always 
so unhappy when they witness the death of 
flowers. 

Dr. W. LEE Howarp—She who motors 
with open mouth will never have sweet lips 
to kiss. 

Oscar L. Straus—We need a man of 
the majestic mental stature of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

H. G. Wetts—The educated and leisure 
classes have been rotten with individualism 
for a century. 

Pror. R. L. GARNER—I should say that 
there are not now more than 2000 gorillas 
in the world. 

J. PrerPpont MorcGaAn—It isn’t my job to 
deal with the international affairs of the 
United States. 

CHartes S. MELLEN—I’m not so sure 
that transportation isn’t at the bottom of 
all preparedness. 

Pres. Witt1AM DeWitt Hype—Select- 
ing a professor is almost as solemn an act 
as taking a wife. 

G. Lowes Dickinson—One of the at- 
tractions of war is that it affords an op- 
portunity for the gratifications of passions 
represt in normal life. 














CARDINAL FarRLEY—The Papacy stands 
alone today as the world power for peace 
and righteousness. 

SENATOR SHAFROTH—I do not believe 
that the right to vote should be dependent 
on the right to kill. 

Bisuop J. F. Berry—I am absolutely 
opposed to this highly organized tabernacle 
form of evangelism. 

_ConsuL GENERAL CrrraponiI—Argen- 
tina and the United States are now enjoy- 
ing their honeymoon. 

SENATOR ASHURST—I would like to see 
the color of the hair of the man who can 
imprison my thoughts. 

_ SENATOR La FontTarneE—Your great 
cities are crushing all neighborliness out 
of your community life. 

Dr. Max Barr—The runaway germ 
which impels girls to leave their homes is 
due to high blood pressure. 

THEDA Bara—I have known girls with 
rosebud mouths and limpid violet eyes— 
and the hearts of criminals. 

_Pror. G. F. PEasopy—Not one of the 
historical creeds of the church pledges a 
disciple to a consistent Christian life. 

Mrs. AMELIA E. Barr—For girls to 
play golf, tennis and other games that 
rightfully are men’s sports is outrageous. 

W. J. Bryan—Those who have nothing 
but the Eastern metropolitan press to rely 
upon are fortunate if they get any truth. 

Suttan Hussern Kemat or Eaypt— 
One of the greatest results of the war to 
the Orient will be the complete emancipa- 
tion of women. 

EK. H. Soruern—My parting wish is that 
we may soon see the plays of Shakespeare 
being presented to the plain people at a 
nominal price. 

_Joun D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—Some think 
life is like a layer cake, a layer of ability, 
some jelly, then a layer of character, then 
a layer of religion. 

G. K. CHESTERTON—The Germans heave 
up a lumbering wooden doll drest in tin- 
tacks to tell us that their culture has 
found expression at last. 








JUST A WORD 


We reproduce on the cover this week 
the spirited statue by Barye, by cour- 
tesy of Dr. George Frederick Kunz, of 
Tiffany & Company. 











We are mostly concerned nowadays 
with the woman of tomorrow and with 
prophecies, both bright and gloomy, of 
the place she is to take in the world’s 
work. But Corra Harris, who, as much 
as any writer of today, has helped to 
answer the “Woman question” in the 
light of common sense, finds that the 
chief importance should be given to 
The Woman of Yesterday. In an arti- 
cle soon to be published in The Inde- 
pendent she supports convincingly her 
belief that “The woman of yesterday 
was the most truly and wisely progres- 
sive woman this country has yet pro- 
duced.” 








Are you ready? As a nation, as a 
community, as an individual are you 
looking to the future and planning how 
best to meet it? For the secret of 
achievement is preparedness and “the 
test and sum of our preparedness is to 
prepare for life, to fight for opportu- 
nity,” says Edward Earle Purinton ina 
stirring appeal for The Man Prepared, 
the next article in his efficiency series 
for The Independent. 
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ARMAGEDDON ON THE SEA 


UR eyes have been for so long earthbound and 


myopic, watching daily gains and _ losses 

measured by the yard as on a football field, 

that we had almost forgotten the possibility 
of a sudden and decisive combat on the sea. 
But the thunder of the guns off Skagerak reminds 
us that the Great War, which seems likely to 
drag on painfully for another year, might be brought to 
an end in a single day if the fleets met and fought to a 
finish in the North Sea. Should it chance that the Brit- 
ish fleet was destroyed Germany would easily win the 
war, for the British Isles, blockaded on all sides, would 
be soon starved out, and the continental Allies, deprived 
of British money and munitions, could not hold out long. 
If, on the other hand, the German fleet should be de- 
stroyed, the victory of the Allies would be equally sure, 
altho perhaps not so easy. It is not certain that the Cen- 
tral Powers could be starved out, altho completely iso- 
lated, and Gallipoli has shown that it is practically im- 
possible to break thru a defended coast line even with 
full command of the sea. If this were possible a British 
army would long ago have been landed at Zeebrugge on 
the Belgian coast and so have taken the German army 
in the rear. But once the German fleet were out of the 
way the British and Russians would have command of 
the Baltic as well as of the North Sea andthe Kiel Canal 
connecting them. Germany would then have a new fron- 
tier to guard, and she has not men enough to do it. 

It is this thought that has hitherto kept the German 
navy safely hid away behind Heligoland, while it was 
left to the submarines and a few sea rovers to do what 
they could to harry British commerce. Winston Church- 
ill’s threat that if the German warships did not come 
out of the Kiel Canal soon the British would “dig them 
out of their holes like rats” did not induce Admiral von 
Tirpitz to alter his opinion that discretion was, under 
the circumstances, the better part of valor. Another 
famous phrase of Churchill’s proved his finish, that the 
British at Gallipoli were “within a few miles of vic- 
tory,” a perfectly true tho-misleading statement. After 
this Mr. Churchill was removed from the position of 
First Lord of the Admiralty to one better suited to his 
talents, that of critic of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. 

But while it was obviously wise for the Kaiser not to 
risk his precious fleet in a fight that might prove to be 
fatal, it was equally wise for the British to let it alone 
so long as it remained bottled up at Kiel. The conse- 


quence was that Great Britain has had so far almost as 
complete freedom of action as tho there had not been a 
German fleet in being. Her total losses hitherto have 
probably been less than the new ships built during the 
war, and in all parts of the world except in European 
waters her commerce has been practically uninterrupt- 


‘ed. English writers discussing strategic problems before 


the war generally exprest the fear that the German war- 
ships would make communication with France difficult 
if not impossible, and a tunnel was talked of for that 
reason. They could not have imagined that a British 
army of two million would be transported to France and 
kept in supplies by a Channel ferriage more frequent 
and almost as safe as in times of peace. 


O the North Sea, which the Germans for some reason 

or perhaps purely by preference call the German 
Ocean, has remained under British control in spite of 
the Germans, while the Baltic Sea has remained under 
German control in spite of the Russians. Traffic between 
Sweden and Germany across the Baltic has been as free 
as between England and France across the Channel. No 
British warships except an occasional submarine have 
tried to pass thru the narrow and tortuous channels 
connecting the two seas, the Skagerak and Cattegat, but 
the Kiel Canal has enabled the German fleet to play hide 
and seek behind Denmark and appear in either sea as 
needed. For the last twenty years the Kiel Canal has 
controlled the peace of Europe. When it was completed 
in 1895 it doubled the power of the German navy, for it 
enabled one fleet to patrol both seas. But in 1906 Eng- 
land regained her supremacy on the sea by introducing 
a new and more formidable fighting machine, the 
“Dreadnought,” that doomed to the scrap-heap all exist- 
ing battleships. Germany could not outbuild the “Dread- 
nought”, because the Kiel Canal was not deep enough. 
So the possibility of war was postponed until the canal 
could be doubled in width and deepened from 2914 feet 
to 36. This task was undertaken the very next year and 
on June 24, 1914, the enlarged canal was opened. Five 
days later the Austrian Crown Prince was shot at Sera- 
jeva and the Great War had virtual!y begun. 

In the ten years since the first “Dreadnought” was 
launched hundreds of millions of dollars have been put 
into this new type of battleship, which was tried out 
for the first time last week between the Skagerak and 
Kiel. Here, on the last day of May, the greatest naval 
battle in all history was fought, but whether it will 
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prove to be one of the decisive battles of the world re- 
mains to be seen. The vantage lies with the Germans, 
but the victory is questionable. It appears that the Brit- 
ish loss in total tonnage is at least twice that of the 
German, but the British claim the victory on the ground 
that the German fleet withdrew from the North Sea. 

The British navy was at the beginning of the war 
twice as strong as the German, according to the esti- 
. mate of the British Admiralty. In the twenty-two 
months since both countries have of course been build- 
ing as rapidly as possible, but nobody knows how they 
now stand. Great Britain was accustomed to build more 
ships in a year than all the rest of the world put to- 
gether, and with the outside world to draw upon and a 
smaller proportion of her workmen at the front she has 
probably been able at least to keep her lead. For some 
years before the war the British Government had al- 
lowed its building rate to drop from twice to 1.6 times 
the rate of German construction, but this was not so 
much from inability to keep up with the German pro- 
gram as from a belief that a larger navy was not neces- 
sary. 

But even tho the British supremacy of the sea re- 
mains unshaken, it is undeniable that British prestige 
has received a hard blow. Not since 1667, when a Dutch 
fleet sailed up the Thames, has the British navy suf- 
fered such a shock. The battle-cruisers that were sunk 
on Wednesday were the pride of the fleet. In the “Times 
History of the War” of a year ago a naval officer speaks 
of them in the following fashion. He is describing as an 
eyewitness the battle of August 28, 1914, when, to use 
William Watson’s infelicitous phrase, “We bit them in 
the Bight, the Bight of Heligoland” : 


There straight ahead of us in lordly procession, like 
elephants walking thru a pack of pi-dogs, came the “Lion,” 
“Queen Mary,” “Invincible” and “New Zealand,” our battle- 
cruisers. Great, grim and uncouth as some antediluvian 
monster, how solid they looked, how utterly earth-quaking! 


But now two of these elephants, the “Queen Mary” 
and the “Invincible,” walking thru this pack of pi-dogs, 
were brought down and four others with them. Alto- 
gether since the war began the British have lost twenty- 
three dreadnoughts and cruisers of over 7000 tons, while 
the Germans have lost seven, or, according to British 
belief, nine, of such major warships. 

The loss of life in the North Sea battle, some eight 
thousand, counting both sides, is not more than may 
fall in a single day at Verdun, yet the sea fight may 
prove to be more important than the capture of Verdun 
would be. There is an appalling element of chance in a 
naval engagement. If the battleship fleet had arrived on 
the scene an hour earlier, or if the weather had been 
clearer, the German fleet, we are told, might have been 
wiped out. On the other hand, if twenty shells of the 
thousands that the Germans fired had happened to hit 
a vital spot in the largest British vessels, or if twenty 
German torpedoes had been true to their aim, the Brit- 
ish sea power might have been destroyed. The calculus 
of probabilities is against such a happening, but one 
cannot banish the thought of it. Granting that the Brit- 
ish are twice as strong as the Germans on the sea, there 
is a greater chance that one fleet may- beat another 
twice its strength than that an army should beat an- 
other twice its strength. What could not be settled by 
two years of steady fighting at Ypres and Verdun may 
possibly be determined any summer afternoon on the 


North Sea. Perhaps despite the prophets Armageddon 
may be fought, not on the land, but on the sea and in 
the air. .- 


THE MAN IN THE STREET 


F you stopped the first ten men you met on the street 

and asked them whom they would choose for Presi- 
dent, what would they say? 

We were curious to find out, so we tried it right in 
front of The Independent’s office, not a hundred paces 
from Broadway. No straw vote, tho it run into the thou- 
sands, is conclusive; we give this one for what it is 
worth. The answers surprized us; perhaps they will sur- 
prize you. 


1. Business man in a hurry, about thirty: “Wilson for 
me,” with enthusiasm. “I’d vote for him three times if 
I had the chance.” 

2. Young man with Panama and pink carnation. What 
people from Oshkosh call “typical New York,” which means 
typical Broadway: “Oh, I don’t know. I’m disgusted with the 
whole thing, and I haven’t read the papers. The way senti- 
ment is turning, it looks like Roosevelt. But the public is very 
fickle; you never can tell.” 

3. Prosperous, portly citizen, middle age: “Wiison, decid- 
edly. He’s had experience in extraordinary times, and it 
doesn’t do to swap for an unknown horse.” 

4. Ruddy, stoc Teuton, bristly brown mustache: “Dot 
iss my bussiness.” Enter the hyphen. 

5. Chauffeur, about thirty: “Wilson. He may not be per- 
fect, but he’s as good a man as we can get. He knows the ins 
and outs better than anybody else.” 

6. Hebrew, young man; after much urging: “I’d vote for 
° — Yes, Roosevelt if he gets nominated. Wilson? 

o. No. 

7. Middle-aged business man: “I’m not voting for Wilson. 
Roosevelt? No, anybody but that. Hughes? Yes, possibly. 
Any Republican but Teddy.” 

8. Elderly business man, white mustache: “I voted for 
Wilson last time, but never again. It’s Roosevelt for me this 
time, if I get the chance.” 

9. Porter, moving furniture: “I’m for Wilson. He ain’t 
looking for trouble, and there’s plenty of it ’round.” 

10. Young fellow, also rather “New York’: “I voted Dem- 
ocratic last year, but this time I’ve got a leaning toward 
Teddy. Oh, there’s no doubt about his getting nominated. 
He’s got ’em buffaloed. They’ll have to take him whether 
they want him or not, and the country’s in something the 
same position.” 


That is the poll. The safe and sane Wilson man comes 
out on top, with plenty of evidence of the spell of the 
Preéminent Personality. But who’s for Hughes? 








THE CANADIAN MENACE 


HE “Japanese Menace” and the “German Menace” 

we have been hearing about so long that we have 
got quite used to them. The “Mexican Menace” has ma- 
terialized, so we need no longer shiver at it. But the idea 
that we must prepare without delay to repel an invasion 
from the north brings a new terror into our peaceful 
life. It has been a hundred years since we tried to con- 
quer Canada and we had not expected that Canada would 
try to conquer us for at least a hundred more to come. 
In fact we had hoped that the mutual invasion of each 
other’s territory by unarmed armies that is going on 
all the time would prevent any armed aggression for all 
time. 

But it appears not. According to the “preparedness” 
people we have got to get some guns right away and 
point them at our Canadian cousins. The Patriot Film 
Corporation is presenting at the Lyceum Theater, New 
York, “an object lesson in preparedness to the United 
States” in which the fortifying of the Canadian frontier 
as well as other frontiers is urged as essential to our 
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safety. In a very striking motion map the northern 
border is shown bristling with cannon all the way from 
Quebec to Vancouver, 42-centimeter caliber or bigger, 
and enough of them to blow every Canuck to the North 
Pole or beyond. Of course, thus to erect defenses on our 
northern border would convert the Anglo-American 
agreement of 1817 into “a scrap of paper,” but what do 
the “preparedness” people care about that? 

What is worse, this plea for the violation of our 
pledged word to England by fortifying our northern 
boundary is backed up by a series of films showing that 
Great Britain has now “a vast and efficient army” of five 
million. These pictures showing “How Britain Pre- 
pared” were, it is stated, “photographed by authority 
of Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, First Lord of the Admiralty ; 
Earl Kitchener, Minister of War, and the Hon. Lloyd 
George, Minister of Munitions.” If so, to use these really 
fine films as an argument for arming America against 
England seems to us a bit discourteous, besides being 
very foolish and wicked. This exhibition is represented 
as having the approval of Secretary of War Baker and 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt, but we ven- 
ture to doubt whether they realized fully what sort of 
an argument they were putting their names to. 








MR. JUSTICE BRANDEIS 


HE confirmation last week by the Senate of Louis 

D. Brandeis as an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, tho belated, is most gratify- 
ing. The Republicans, however, by making it a party 
issue and voting solidly in opposition have committed a 
serious political blunder. The Democrats will not be slow 
to make the most of it during the coming campaign. In 
fact, Mr. Wilson can ask nothing better than to have 
the Brandeis issue brought before the voters between 
now and November 4. 

But all’s well that ends well. Mr. Brandeis, we feel 
confident, will add luster to the Court and his nomina- 
tion will tend to strengthen the confidence of the people 
in its impartiality and freedom from reactionary bias. 








NATURAL ALLIES 


OHN BARLEYCORN and the Captain of the Men of 

Death are an extraordinarily fit team. French physi- 
cians have the saying: Consumption is contracted sur 
le zinc—that is, across the bar. Also that alcoholism fait 
le lit, that is, makes the bed, of consumption. The physi- 
cian Lancereaux computes that more than half the 
cases of tuberculosis among men have been chronic al- 
coholics. And any interne working in the male wards 
of any large charity hospital will express the same half 
and half proportion. Physicians declare that consump- 
tion is more frequent in heavy drinkers than in people 
of moderate habits in the proportion of three to one. 

So much for the idea a good many people have that 
whisky cures, or helps in the cure of, consumption. 
Pulmonary tuberculosis is almost invariably found in 
persons who have died in the course of chronic alco- 
holism; abdominal tuberculosis is pretty sure to accom- 
pany hobnail liver. Acute (“galloping”) consumption 
is all the more “hasty” in alcoholics, who must inevit- 
ably succumb. The English physician Kellynack has 
found eighty per cent of consumption in patients that 


have died of alcoholic neuritis; and Osler’s proportion 
in such cases is eight in eleven. 

By no means all men whose alcoholism has led to con- 
sumption have been ill-intentioned. Many workmen, of 
a cold winter’s morning, will take their dram before go- 
ing to work, not to satisfy a vicious appetite, but in the 
hope of tiding their below par constitutions over another 
day. And the stuff they do take down!—fusel oil, wood 
alcohol whisky—“the kind of stuff you put on old doors 
to scrape off the paint with.” One must remember, too, 
the concomitants of whisky in these circumstances— 
insanitary habits, poverty, sunlessness, ill-ventilated liv- 
ing rooms, lack of nutrition, bad food, wifely ignorance 
of how to cook—and the lack of a living wage. Also 
there is the baneful property of stimulants when taken 
into an empty stomach—to give a transient sense of 
sufficiency and to destroy the appetite for food. 








CONGRESSIONAL POETRY 
ONGRESSMEN haven’t time to give sufficient con- 
sideration to the river and harbor bill, the prepared- 
ness bill, the immigration bill, the Philippine bill and 
other measures of this kind. One reason why they 
haven’t time is because they waste it. Recently Mr. 
Moore of Pennsylvania moved to strike out the last word 
of the agricultural bill in order that the Clerk of the 
House should read the following unoriginal poem which 
he regarded as applicable to the question of the appro- 
priation for the eradication of the bugs infesting cot- 
ton, tobacco and sugar cane: 

Eat a plate of fine pigs’ knuckles 

And the headstone cutter chuckles, 

While the gravedigger makes a note upon his cuff. 
Eat that lovely red bologna 


And you'll wear a wooden kimono, 
As your relatives start scrapping ’bout your stuff. 


Some little bug is going to find you some day, 
Some little bug will creep behind you some day; 
Eating juicy sliced pineapple 
Makes the sexton dust the chapel; 
Some little bug is going to find you some day. 

The Congressional Record devotes nearly a column to 
this stuff at the expense of the taxpayer for time lost 
and printing. And the men who are responsible for this 
sort of thing are the same who propose to establish a 
censorship over the motion pictures of the United 
States! What the country needs more is a board of cen- 
sors for Congress, one to censor their poetry, one to 
censor their science and one to give them some notion 
of efficiency. 


THE HONORABLE HYPHEN 


HAT the hyphen may weld—and not separate—two 
nationalities is a possibility which we seem to find 
little reason for remembering these days. We are scath- 
ing in our criticism of the immigrant who fails to be- 
come a true American, but we pay little attention to 
the means by which his transformation must be accom- 
plished. We forget that the hyphenated American should 
be simply the American in the making. Fortunately the 
immigrants do not wait for us to Americanize them, but 
go ahead finding their own opportunities and creating 
their own agencies for assimilation. 
Among these perhaps the most important are the 
1500 foreign language newspapers published in the 
United States, which reach daily an audience of nine 
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million people, most of whom have no other way of learn- 
ing about American ideals and institutions. Naturally 
their editorial influence is enormous and their responsi- 
bility proportionate. 

Recently some of these papers have proved their keen 
realization of this responsibility by publishing the fol- 
iowing announcement of their aim: 

To help preserve the ideals and sacred traditions of this, 
our adopted country, the United States of America. To 
revere its laws and inspire others to respect and obey them. 
To strive unceasingly to quicken the public’s sense of civic 


duty. In all ways to aid in making this country greater and 
better than we found it. 


This is a statement of which every American may 
well be proud. It shows intelligent purpose as well as 
stedfast loyalty. And, best of all, these foreign language 
papers seem to be practising what they preach. Many 
of them publish daily lessons in English, civics, history 
and the methods of acquiring citizenship in the United 
States. They are now even proposing to hold a confer- 
ence of the foreign language editors of America for the 
purpose of uniting on a definite program of Ameri- 
canization. That program may well be worthy of our 
earnest consideration—whether we are owners of an 
actual hyphen or merely of a framed facsimile from the 
Society of Genealogical Research. 








FIAT TIME 


HE Kaiser has decreed that noon shall be called 
one o’clock from May 1 to October 1. France, Den- 
mark and other European countries followed the ex- 
ample of Germany. England, where the scheme was 
first proposed, was the last of the Powers to adopt it, 
but on May 21 the British clocks were by act of Parlia- 
ment set ahead one hour. Luxemburg and Ireland, as we 
should expect, decline to concur with the rest of Europe. 
The change was made as a war measure for the pur- 
pose of economizing on light and heat and it remains 
to be seen whether it will prove to have sufficient ad- 
vantages to compensate for its manifest inconveniences. 
It has been talked about for ten years. Now we shall 
see it tried. 

As a war measure it may be justified like fiat money 
and bread tickets. Nobody knows how much a mark is 
worth, tho it is suspected to be worth considerably less 
than twenty-four cents. If setting the clock wrong will 
make the English go to bed earlier it will doubtless re- 
duce the danger from Zeppelins and perhaps have a 
good influence on health and morals. 

But it appears doubtful whether a permanent change 
in habits can be effected by such a simple trick. Many 
people have tried to speed themselves by keeping their 
watches five minutes fast or setting their alarm clock 
half an hour ahead of the time when they must get up. 
But such self-deception does not last long with persons 
of intelligence. They soon get to allowing for it as they. 
do for a banquet that is announced for “7:30 sharp” and 
really begins at 8. 

So we question whether setting the alarm clocks of a 
nation one hour too fast by law will make people get up 
earlier or go to bed earlier in the long run. If they 
really wanted to get up earlier they could do it now, 
most of them, without any legislation. The early morn- 
ing hours are highly spoken of by poets, who neverthe- 
less are apt, like the rest of us, to spend them in bed. 

The fact of the matter is that people prefer dark- 


ness to daylight for their hours of recreation, and when- 
ever they get money and leisure enough they shift their 
working day to later hours. It is the object of all social 
climbers to get to a stage where they can stop breakfast- 
ing by lamplight and take to dining by lamplight. As 
the days get longer the dinners get later. When the 
theaters give a performance in the daytime they ex- 
clude the light. The amusement parks are very dull 
places until the electricity is turned on. The lights of 
the Great White Way are mostly used for decoration, 
not illumination. 

The advocates of the change call it a “daylight-sav- 
ing” measure and present figures to show what a great 
economy would be effected by setting the clock ahead. 
But we question if people want to save daylight and we 
are skeptical of the economy. The basis of the argument 
is that sunlight is always cheaper and better than arti- 
ficial light, but this is not necessarily the case. In a 
great city sunlight is expensive. One can rent a dark 
room and provide it with electric light cheaper than he 
can rent a sunlit room. Writers and students, who can 
arrange their hours to suit themselves and have tried 
both plans, often come to the conclusion that they can 
work better at night than in the daytime. Much of the 
prejudice against artificial light has been carried over 
from the days when the faint and flickering candle or 
the foul smelling kerosene was the only means of illumi- 
nation. So, too, some of the calculations of daylight- 
saving that appear in American papers are borrowed 
from the British without allowing for the fact that Eng- 
land is in the latitude of Labrador and that north of 
Edinburgh it is twilight all night in the summer time. 
We even hear it said that there are more hours of day- 
light before noon than after noon in summer and so the 
clocks should be set ahead! 

The maximum amount of daylight work is obtained at 
all seasons of the year when noon comes in the middle 
of the working day. Shifting it earlier would allow some 
of the workers to go to bed soon after dark—if they 
want to—but it would compel others to get up before 
dark. To make milkmen, newsboys, market men, do- 
mestic servants and factory operatives and their wives 
lose their summer privilege of lying abed till daybreak 
in order that a few employers may have time to play 
golf in the afternoon is not fair play. So the trades- 
unionists of Germany view the change with disfavor. 

Farmers go by the sun anyway, so a change in nomi- 
nal time would not affect them. Most factories and busi- 
ness houses could, if they wished, set their hours ahead 
in the summer time and if there was any great demand 
on the part of patrons or employees for such a change 
they would do so. But so long as there seems no dis- 
position to make such a change on the part of those who 
are now at liberty to arrange their hours to suit them- 
selves it would be bad policy to trick them into it by 
monkeying with the clock. The Kaiser’s decree sounds 
too much like Jack Cade’s reform proposals: “There 
shall be in England seven half-penny loaves sold for a 
penny ; the three hooped pot shall have ten hoops.” Since 
time and tide wait for no man it would be better for 
man to adjust himself to them rather than pretend to 
alter them. As to the working of the plan in England 
all we hear so far is that the clocks have all joined in 
the forward movement, but the sundials have unani- 
mously adopted a policy of passive resistance. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















The Old Guard will re- 
Roosevelt as luctantly accept Hughes 

Hughes? in order to beat Roose- 
velt. The Old Guard will reluctantly 
coéperate with Roosevelt in order to 
beat Hughes. The Old Guard will ne- 
gotiate with the Progressives thru con- 
ference committees and nominate a 
candidate who will command Roose- 
velt’s support. The Old Guard is at sea 
and has lost its grip of the convention. 

These rumors were characteristic of 
the last few days before the Republi- 
can and Progressive National Conven- 
tions opened at Chicago on June 7, and 
one could take his pick. The one thing 
clear was that these two candidates, 
active and passive (or neuter?) dom- 
inated the thought of the delegates, 
and that while the definite refusal of 
the Progressives to accept a still silent 
Hughes, together with the definite re- 
fusal of the Republicans to take Roose- 
velt, might lead to a compromise candi- 
date, the choice was most likely to lie 
between the two men. 

Colonel Roosevelt finished a Middle 
Western tour on June 1, with a speech 
at Newark, New Jersey. He was heard 
with great enthusiasm at Kansas City 
and St. Louis. Justice Hughes said 
nothing during the week, not even 
“No.” His secretary denied that Frank 
H. Hitchcock, former chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, who 
has been heading the Hughes workers, 
was acting on the authority of the 
Justice, but as Mr. Hitchcock had al- 
ready repudiated any such claim, the 
announcement was not of material im- 
portance. More significant was the 
visit of three German-American editors 
and publishers to Chairman Hilles of 
the Republican National Committee to 
announce that the German-American 
voters would never accept either Roose- 
velt or Root, but would support 
Hughes. 

Tho Root, Fairbanks and Burton 
somewhat emerged from the swarm of 
favorite sons, the principal activity on 
behalf of that aspiring company was a 
series of dickers for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. The respective managers of the 
less conspicuous candidates, however, 
claimed first-ballot votes as follows: 
Weeks, 200; Burton, 112; Cummins, 
106; Fairbanks, 93; Root, 75; Sherman, 
65; Knox, 56; Brumbaugh, 41; Ford, 
30; LaFollette, 26; General Wood, 15; 
DuPont, 14; Borah, 5. 


After more than four 
months’ delay, the nomi- 
nation of Louis D. Bran- 
deis to be an associate justice of the 
Supreme Court was confirmed by the 
Senate on June 1. The vote was 47 to 
22, one Democrat, Newlands of Nevada, 
voting against confirmation on the 
ground that Mr. Brandeis was lacking 
in the judicial temperament, and three 
Republicans voting with the Demo- 
cratic majority. 
132 


Mr. Justice 
Brandeis 








THE CONVENTIONS 
Republican National Convention at 
Chicago June 7. 

Progressive National Convention at 
Chicago June 7. 

Democratic National Convention at 
St. Louis June 14. 

Harold J. Howland, associate edi- 
tor of The Independent, will report 
the three conventions. His first ar- 
ticle, summarizing and analyzing 
the action of the Chicago conven- 
tions, will be published, with con- 
vention photographs, in The Inde- 
pendent for next week, dated June 
19, 1916. 























While the news of the 
House Passes Battle of Jutland 
Navy Bill reached the House of 
Representatives too late to affect de- 
tails of the Naval Appropriation Bill, 
which was passed on June 2, the de- 
struction of the British battle-cruisers 
is likely to influence the action of the 
Senate, which now takes up the bill. 
The House appropriated a total of 
about $270,000,000, with a building 
program of no dreadnoughts, five battle- 
cruisers, four scout cruisers, ten de- 
stroyers, fifty submarines, and one fuel 
ship. Probably the results of the sea 
fight will lead to the addition of two 
dreadnoughts to this program, perhaps 
at the expense of the battle-cruisers. 
The Republican minority in the House 
fought for these dreadnoughts, as well 
as for additional vessels in all classes, 
and a motion whose effect would have 
been to adopt this minority plan was 
lost by the close vote of 189 to 183. 

Important amendments made last 
week increased the number of sub- 
marines from twenty to fifty, and the 
appropriation for aeronautics from 
$2,000,000 to $3,500,000 (both at the 
initiative of the Republican minority) ; 
provided for a government armor-plate 
plant at a cost of eleven millions; and 
appropriated six millions for equip- 
ment in the navy yards to make possi- 
ble the building of capital ships at 
Philadelphia, Puget Sound, Norfolk 
and Boston, and construction work at 
other yards in case private contractors 
should not offer satisfactory terms. A 
curious addition to the bill authorizes 
the President to initiate an interna- 
tional court of arbitration. Since the 
Senate has already passed a bill provid- 
ing for a government armor-plate plant 
that provision now needs only the 
President’s approval. 

Los Angeles, Long Beach, San 
Diego, Duluth and Superior will divide 
over a million and a half dollars of 
Rivers and Harbors money if the addi- 
tions made by the Senate to the House 
bill are accepted in conference. The 
total appropriation as the bill was 
passed by the Senate came to about 
$44,000,000. The Republicans, charg- 


ing that the bill was a grossly extrava- 
gant pork-barrel measure, and aided 
by several Democrats, had been fili- 
bustering against it for more than a 
month, and the majority in its favor 
was only three votes. 


Carranza Charges The Mexican situa- 
Bad Faith tion is still mud- 
dled. After delay 
and general denials that such action 
was contemplated, the Mexican Ambas- 
sador-designate at Washington pre- 
sented, on May 31, a garrulous and of- 
fensive note from Carranza. It charged 
that the United States was acting in a 
way to justify the suspicion that it ex- 
pected to fight Mexico, and demanded a 
precise statement of American inten- 
tions and an immediate withdrawal of 
American troops in Mexico. 

Meanwhile, however, General Obre- 
gon continued to dispose his troops so 
as to codperate with the American 
forces in policing Chihuahua, and Gen- 
eral Gavira, Carranza’s local com- 
mander, conferred amicably with Gen- 
eral Pershing as to details of this pro- 
gram. No immediate answer was made 
to the note, and the Administration 
was inclined to minimize its impor- 
tance, and by no means to withdraw 
the expeditionary force until Carran- 
za’s ability to keep order was proved. 

The note may be summarized as fol- 
lows: General Pershing’s force was 
sent into Mexico, “thru error or haste,” 
before the conclusion of any protocol 
permitting such action. No agreement 
having been reached at the El Paso 
conference, and General Scott, accord- 
ing to the Mexican version, having ad- 
mitted there that Villa’s band was dis- 
persed, there was no longer either le- 
gality or apparent justification for the 
continued presence in Mexico of Amer- 
ican troops. The subsequent pursuit of 
the Glen Springs raiders by Major 
Langhorne, in violation of General 
Scott’s alleged promise that no more 
soldiers would enter Mexico, tended “to 
convince the Mexican Government that 
something more than a mere error is 
involved.” 

. « « The Mexican Government, after 
having made clear its unwillingness to per- 
mit the crossing of new American troops 
into Mexican, territory, will have to con- 
sider the latter as an act of invasion of its 
territory, and therefore it will be forced to 
defend itself against any group of Ameri- 
can troops which may be found within it. 

Tho the President had emphatically 
declared that the action of the United 
States was wholly disinterested, there 
was evidence of warlike intentions on 
the part of the military forces, for the 
troops had not been withdrawn when 
their work was done, the United States 
declined to limit operations to a border 
zone, Mexican rebels were equipt and 
armed on American soil, and shipments 
of arms and machinery to the Carranza 
government were held up in the United 
States. 
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— There has been a great discrep- 
ancy between the protests of sincere friend- 
ly coéperation on the part of the American 
authorities and the actual attitude of the 
expedition, which, on account of its dis- 
trust, its secrecy regarding its movements 
and the arms at its disposal, clearly indi- 
cated that it was a hostile expedition and 
a real invasion of our territory. 

The note was well received in Mexico 
City and may have been intended chief- 
ly, in the new diplomatic phrase, “for 
home consumption.” Several of its pre- 
mises are contradicted by the facts 
as American officials hold them. 


Actors in the The Actors’ Equity As- 
A. F.of L. sociation, which has 
ae 3,000 members among 
“legitimate” actors, voted on May 29 to 
affiliate with the American Federation 
of Labor. Its president, Francis Wil- 
son, explains that the step was taken 
to secure 
the wonderful psychological effeet such a 
power has on the minds of our opponents. 
They feel then that for the first time in our 
existence we have the power, whether we 
exert it or not—and, mark you, it is gen- 
erally not exerted—that we have the power 
to call a strike, the power to call into 
operation a boycott under the guidance of 
past masters in the art. It is the logical 
offset to the present blacklist. 

At present the association is confin- 
ing its efforts to securing for its mem- 
bers what it calls an equitable con- 
tract, which adjusts transportation al- 
lowances, limits, the period of free re- 
hearsals, requires two weeks’ notice— 
thus assuring that much salary to the 
cast of a play that fails, provides ex- 
tra pay for extra performances, and 
requires full pay for the week before 
Christmas and Holy Week, when half 
salaries are usually paid. 

This contract has been for some time 
in use by Daniel Frohman, and it has 
been adopted in whole or in part by 
other managers. David Belasco and 
others object to the union as “undigni- 
fied.” As the musicians and stage me- 
chanics are now unionized, and vaude- 
ville performers are organized as the 
“White Rats,” the coercive power of 
those employed in the theaters will be 
considerable if the new union can main- 
tain its solidarity. 





The cloak, suit and skirt 
lockout in New York, 
which has kept 30,000 
garment workers idle for six weeks, be- 
came a strike on June 1, when the 409 
shops of the Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Manufacturers’ Protective Association 
opened their doors and invited their 
employees to return to work, for prac- 
tically none of the union workers went 
back to their machines. Another 30,- 
000 are striking against the members 
of the Mutual Cloak and Suit Manu- 
facturers’ Association, composed of 
mannufacturers who were nominally 
independent, but have now formally 
allied themselves with the other group 
in fighting the union. The strikers 
stand for the abolition of sweatshops, 
a 48-hour week, an arbitration agree- 
ment, a guarantee of the preferential 
union shop, and a wage increase. The 
manufacturers, who forfeited public 
support by repudiating the award of 


Three Labor 
Disputes 


the Mayor’s Council of Conciliation, 
refuse to concede or to arbitrate what 
they declare to be the vital issues: the 
right of discharge and the closed shop. 
In a statement they explain that they 
declared the lockout to forestall a 
threatened strike in July, which is the 
busy season, and state their conclusion, 
after six years of experiment with ar- 
bitration and conciliation, that “adjust- 
ments by such methods do not result in 
substantial justice.” 

The Manufacturers’ Association 
looked for a gradual return of several 
thousand workers to their places. 
Union leaders, however, expected to be 
able to hold out until July, when the 
strike would be most embarrassing to 
the employers. 

The Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union, with 30,000 members, threat- 
ened a strike on the eve of the Repub- 
lican National Convention. Their prin- 
cipal grievance is that the Western 
Union admittedly makes a practice of 
discharging men who are found to be- 
long to the union, but they also want 
an eight-hour day and a ten per cent 
wage increase. Secretary Wilson sent 
Roland B. Mahany, of the Bureau of 
Mediation of the Department of Labor, 
to treat with the union at its conven- 
tion in New York last week, and owing 
largely to his efforts immediate action 
was postponed, pending an investiga- 
tion ordered by the Massachusetts 
Legislature into the discharge of union 
telegraphers in Boston. 

A big piece of collective bargaining 
was begun on June 1, when representa- 
tives of 235 railway systems, with 250,- 
000 miles of tracks, met the delegates 
of the four great railway brotherhoods, 
with a total of 350,000 members, to ne- 


gotiate the demands of the workers 
and counterdemands of the railroads. 
The unions ask, in freight, yard and 
hostling service (a railroad hostler 
eares for a locomotive between runs 
and takes it in and out of the round- 
house), an eight-hour day, with time 
and a half for overtime. It is the over- 
time charges that make up a large part 
of the $100,000,000 increase in running 
expenses which the railroads say they 
will have to assume if the demands are 
granted, and which will put a stop to 
all expenditures for improvements. 
But the men declare that since 65 per 
cent of all freight trains make more 
than ten miles per hour it will be pos- 
sible to do a day’s run, 100 miles, in 
eight hours, and overtime pay will nor- 
mally not be necessary. The union dele- 
gates have no power to call a strike or 
to accept arbitration, but are _ in- 
structed simply to negotiate for these 
concessions. The hearings are public 
and both sides have taken steps to en- 
list public sympathy. 


A Week of The outdoor dramatic 
P t spectacle has’ gripped 
ageantry American fancy so com- 
pletely that one hears of scores of 
pageants, masques and plays at a time, 
and the commencement season is filling 
many .campuses with revels, Shake- 
spearean and otherwise, but mostly 
Shakespearean this year. 

The great spectacles of the month 
have been seen in New York City and 
Newark, New Jersey. The Shakespeare! 
Masque in New York, “Caliban by the 
Yellow Sands,” was presented ten 
times in the stadium of the College of 
the City of New York, from May 24 to 
June 5, to audiences ranging from 
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THE FROST OF THE PROPHETS 


Every year the men and w 
exhibit of their own. Ordin 


ren of the Art Students’ League in New York hold a burlesque 
y it satirizes the Academy of Design exhibit. But this year the 


art students have gone further afield for their victims 
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THE GREAT SEA FIGHT OF THE GREAT WAR 


The German fleet, coming probably out of the Kiel Canal, but perhaps out of the Skagerak, was 

met in the afternoon of May 31 by Admiral Beatty’s fleet of swift cruisers and a twelve hour 

battle ensued. Toward night the British superdreadnoughts, presumably from Firth of Forth, 

arrived on the scene and the Germans retired to the shelter of their mine fields behind Helgoland. 
See, in addition to the account on this page, the article on page 439 


17,000 to 21,000. It was the climax of 
the Tercentenary Celebration in New 
York, and was the result chiefly of the 
initiative and energy of Miss Mary 
Porter Beegle, chairman of the Festival 
Committee of the New York branch of 
the Drama League. Percy MacKaye 
wrote the masque; Arthur Farwell 
composed the music; Joseph Urban, 
Robert E. Jones (who designed the 
setting for Barker’s production of 
“The Man Who Married a Dumb 
Wife’) and Mrs. John W. Alexander 
were responsible for the setting and 
the costumes; Joseph Ordynski was 
director. 

As Mr. MacKaye explained in The 
Independent for April 10, 1916, the 
theme of the masque was the civilizing 
influence of the theater on brute man— 
Caliban, who in the person of Lionel 
Braham was a huge and dominating 
figure. Ten fragments from Shake- 
speare’s plays were presented on a su- 
perbly designed inner stage, and there 
were many dance interludes, of which 
the most spirited was an Elizabethan 
May-day presented by the English 
Folk Dance Society. The various his- 
torical interludes were given in part by 
national groups—the Germanic episode 
by the German University League, for 
instance—and the assembling of the 
1500 performers was a notable piece 
of codperation. A number of distin- 
guished actors, among them John Drew 


as William Shakespeare and Edith 
Wynne Matthison as Miranda, were 
velunteer participants. A permanent 
organization in the interest of com- 
munity drama is being formed as the 
outgrowth of this successful experi- 
ment. 

In Newark, at a natural amphithe- 
ater in Weequahic Park, a pageant and 
masque were given from May 30 to 
June 2 to audiences of 40,000 and over. 
The two hundred and fifty years of the 
city’s history were summarized in a 
pageant created by Thomas Wood 
Stevens, author of the St. Louis 
Pageant of 1914. It began, after a pro- 
log devoted to the Lenni Lenape, 
who held New Jersey when the white 
man came, with the settlement of the 
city in 1666 by Robert Treat and his 
Puritans from Connecticut and carried 
the narrative thru four episodes. 

The pageant ended with a masque 
in which the city’s future was sym- 
bolized, Strife, Greed and Ignorance 
yielding to Religion, Education and 
Law, and representatives of all nations 
taking their place in Newark’s life. 

Under the direction of Mr. Stevens 
and H. Wellington Wack, executive ad- 
viser, the performance was carefully 
planned and executed, even to the ad- 
dition of three barrels of bluing to the 
artificial lagoon in front of the natural 
stage for the sake of precise decorative 
harmony. 


The Greatest of — event that has 

en anxiously ex- 
Naval Battles pected for twenty- 
two months has at last come to pass. 
For the first time in history two mod- 


ern fleets have come in conflict. The 


superdreadnought has been put to the 
ordeal of battle. 

The details of the battle are ob- 
secure, but from the various accounts 
the general course of events is tolerably 
clear. The engagement began with bat- 
tle-cruisers on both sides, but later they 
were joined by German and British 
batleships. The battle-cruiser is a new 
type of vessel that aims to combine the 
highest possible speed with the great- 
est possible gun power. Naturally 
something has to be sacrificed, and in 
this case it is defensive armor. For in- 
stance, the battleship ““Warspite” has 
a belt of 13%-inch armor, while the 
battle-cruiser “Queen Mary,” almost 
as large, has only 9-inch. Battle- 
cruisers usually carry eight guns, of 
12-inch caliber on the “Invincible,” of 
13%-inch on the “Queen Mary.” They 
can make 26 or more knots an hour, 
but they are not able to stand punish- 
ment like the regular battleship. For 
safety the battle-cruiser depends 
mostly upon its speed, which enables 
it to keep its distance and pound the 
enemy at long range. 

A cruiser squadron under Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir David Beatty while patrol- 
ing the North Sea on the afternoon of 
May 31 encountered a similar squadron 
about 150 miles west of the Danish 
coast and 125 south of the Norwegian. 
The British flagship was the “Lion,” 
and with her were the “Queen Mary,” 
“Tiger,” “Princess Royal” and “Inde- 
fatigable,” besides lighter cruisers and 
minor craft. 

The German advance squadron un- 
der the command of Rear-Admiral 
Hipper was inferior to the British, but 
this was soon reinforced by the most 
powerful of the German battleships, 
which had at first been kept in the 
background and concealed by the mists 
along the Jutland coast. Vice-Admiral 
Reinhard Scheer was in command. The 
battle joined about four in the after- 
noon and kept up until it was too dark 
to fire, but the torpedo boats and de- 
stroyers of both sides continued their 
activity all thru the night. 

The battle-cruisers opened fire at a 
distance of fifteen miles, but soon 
closed in to ten, and finally to five. A 
second British squadron, composed of 
the “Invincible,” “Indomitable” and “In- 
flexible,” under Rear-Admiral Horace 
Wood, came to the aid of Admiral 
Beatty, and shortly before dark the 
largest vessels of the British navy, the 
superdreadnoughts completed since the 
war began, the “Warspite,” “Barham,” 
“Valiant” and “Malaya,” with Admiral 
Sir .John Jellicoe in command, ap- 
peared on the scene, tho too late to take 
an active part in the fight. 

The Germans had one decided ad- 
vantage over the British. They had 
eyes in the air. Their Zeppelin warned 
them of the approach of the main Brit- 
ish fleet and they retired under cover 
of the night to their base at the en- 
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and British troops stationed here dur- hissar, ten miles within the Greek 
LOSSES IN NORTH SEA ing the winter are supposed to number line. The Greek garrison evacuated 


BATTLE 


British 

Name 

Queen Mary (battle-cruiser). 
Indefatigable (battle-cruiser) ..18,750 
Invincible (battle-cruiser) .....17,250 
Defense (armored cruiser) ....14,600 
Warrior (armored cruiser)... .13,550 
Black Prince (armored cruiser ) 13,550 


Tonnage 
- 27.000 


Tipperary (destroyer)......... 1,850 
Turbulent (destroyer)........ 1,850 
Shark (destroyer) ......cccces 950 
Sparrowhawk (destroyer)..... 950 
Ardent (destroyer)..... coscee 6D 
Fortune (destroyer)....ccecee. 950 
Nomad (destroyer) .....esses 950 
Nestor (destroyer)..... wiaee See 

Total (fourteen ships).....114,100 

German 

Name Tonnage 


Pommern Gate orem 
Wiesbaden (cruiser)......... 5,600 


Frauenlob (cruiser)......... 2,715 
Elbing (cruiser) ....ccccccees 5,000 
Six destroyers (reported).... 6,000 


Total (ten ships)......-. 32,015 
‘[Reported by British, but not ad- 
mitted by Germany] 
Westfalen (dreadnought)..... 18,600 
Derfflinger (battle-cruiser)... 26,200 
Another battle-cruiser ....... 26,200 
A light cruiser .....ccccccee 4,870 
One submarine .. 1,000 
Three destroyers 2,000 




















trance to the Kiel Canal. Here the 
British could not pursue them because 
of the mine fields which are laid all 
about Heligoland. 

The losses, so far as they are known, 
are given in the accompanying table. 
On the British side the chief loss is 
the “Queen Mary,” a battle-cruiser of 
the largest size and armament, com- 
pleted the year before the war. She had 
on board about a thousand officers and 
men, and of these only eight are known 
to have been saved. The Germans at 
first claimed to have sunk the “War- 
spite,” a still more important vessel, 
but this was apparently a mistake for 
the “Invincible,” which the Germans 
did not include in their list of British 
losses. The “Invincible” took to the 
bottom with her all on board, some 780, 
including Admiral Hood. More than five 
thousand men must have perished on 
the British side and at least half as 
many on the German. 

The German Admiralty report men- 
tioned no losses except the “Pommern,” 
a battleship of the predreadnought 
type,.and three small cruisers, the 
“Wiesbaden,” “Frauenlob” and “Eb- 
ling.” 

But the British Admiralty asserts 
that the official statement of the Ger- 
man losses is certainly false: 

We cannot yet be sure of the exact truth, 
but from such evidence as has come to our 
knowledge, the Admiralty entertains no 
doubt that the German losses were heavier 
than the British, not merely relative to the 
strength of the two fleets, but absolutely. 


It has been repeatedly 
rumored that the Al- 
lied troops at Salonica 
were preparing for an invasion of Bul- 
garia or Serbia as soon as the season 
was far enough advanced. The French 


Bulgars Enter 
Greece 


two or three hundred thousand and 
they were reinforced in April by the 
Serbian soldiers, who after being driv- 
en out of their own country were con- 
veyed to the Greek island of Corfu and 
there recuperated and reorganized. 
The opposing lines are held by some 
three hundred thousand Bulgars and 
such Austrian and German troops as 
still remain on the Balkan front. But 
it has been reported thet Bulgarian sol- 
diers are in the Austrian army in Italy 
and in the German army in France, and 
some of the Serbs are said to have been 
transported to France, so it is impos- 
sible to make any true estimate of the 
number of troops on either side. 
Hitherto the Bulgars have scrupu- 
lously refrained from violating Greek 
territory, notwithstanding the fact that 
it had been occupied by the armies of 
the Allies. Now, however, they seem to 
have determined to take the initiative 
and they have crost the boundary to 
the northeast of Salonica. Here the 
Bulgo-Greek frontier is formed by an 
almost impassable range of mountains, 
thru which runs the Struma River by 
the Rupel Defile. A body of 25,000 
troops have come thru this pass from 
the Bulgarian side and occupied Demir- 


under protest, but without resistance, 
as they did when the Allies occupied 
their fortifications on the Serbian fron- 
tier. The Bulgarian, German and Aus- 
trian officers signed a promise to re- 
store the forts as soon as the military 
necessity for holding them had ceased 
and to indemnify Greece for any dam- 
age done by the occupation. 

This move gives the Bulgars com- 
mand of the railroad running east from 
Salonica to Constantinople and affords 
them an opportunity to attack the Al- 
lies on the right flank if they advance 
north into Serbia. 


In the third week of 
their advance from the 
Trentino the Austrians 
seem to have made less progress than 
at first. Whether this apparent slacken- 
ing is due to the diversion of Austrian 
troops to Verdun, as the French report, 
or whether it is merely that it takes 
time to bring up ammunition thru the 
mountain passes and to establish the 
38-centimeter howitzers in new posi- 
tions cannot yet be ascertained. 
During the first fortnight of their 
offensive, according to the Vienna ac- 
count, the Austrians captured 30,388 


The Austrian 
Offensive 
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GENERAL DRAFTING CO.INC.N.Y” 





THE TRENTINO CAMPAIGN 
The Austrians are attempting to invade Italy from the Tirolean Alps by way of the Adige, the 


Astico and the Brenta rivers. On the first and third of these valleys, the Val Lagarina and the Val 
Sugana, they are making little progress, but between these, they have advanced down the Astico 
River and crossed the frontier, where they are now threatening Schio, Arsiero and Asiago. If they 
break thru the Italian defenses here they may keep on to Vicenza and perhaps even to Padua and 
Venice. The shaded area is Austrian territory before the war. The arrows indicate their advance 
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Italian prisoners, including 694 officers, 
and took 298 cannon. The valleys of 
the Astico and Brenta rivers were suffi- 
ciently cleared to enable the Austrians 
to cross the frontier and come within 
reach of the Italian towns on the south- 
eastern slopes of the Tirolean Alps. 
Three of these towns stand in a row 
about ten miles inside the Italian 
boundary, Schio, Arsiero and Asiago, 
barring the way to Vicenza, with which 
they are connected by a single line of 
railroad. The hills in front of them 
were fortified long before the war for 
the purpose of meeting just such an 
Austrian attack as they now must sup- 
port, but it remains to be seen how 
long they can endure the shock of 
modern artillery. All three towns have 
been evacuated by their civilian popu- 
lation. Arsiero, as the foremost and 
midmost of the three, has to stand the 
brunt of the attack. The Austrian 
troops, debouching from the moun- 
tains, have crost the Porsina torrent, 
which runs just south of Arsiero into 
the Astico River, and are now in a 
position to take this town or to strike 
at Schio on their right or Asiago on 
their left. On account of his failure to 
fortify the passes thru which the Aus- 
trians are now invading Italy, General 
Brusati, hitherto commander-in-chief 
of the Italian armies in the Trentino, 
has been relieved of his command. 


Attesk on The hundredth day of the 
is Ce battle of Verdun saw the 
; Germans within two miles 
and a half of their goal. Fresh troops 
have been brought up from the other 
fields and the attacks renewed with re- 
doubled vigor. The French say that 
they have never had to face such furi- 
ous artillery fire or to withstand such 
fierce assaults as during the past week. 
German troops recently stationed in 
Russia, Serbia and Belgium have ap- 
peared at Verdun and, according to the 
French account, 60,000 or more Aus- 
trian troops have also been brought 
here. We might expect that the with- 
drawal of troops from these fronts 
would have so weakened the lines that 
the Russians, Italians or British might 
assume the offensive with some chance 
of success, but there is as yet no evi- 
dence of such activity on their part. 
The Germans have followed their 
custom of attacking alternately on the 
western and the eastern side of the 
Meuse, and made gains on both. The 
situation in the two sectors is curiously 
the same, that is, the French line pro- 
jects in a loop about a hill and the 
Germans are trying to cut it off by 
capturing the woods behind. On the 
west the hill is La Mort Homme, of 
which the French still hold some of the 
slopes. Behind it is the forest of Cau- 
rettes, which the Germans are striving 
to penetrate from the village of Cu- 
miéres, a railroad station on the bank 
of the Meuse, as well as from Hill 304 
on the other side. But even if they suc- 
ceed, as they seem likely to, in cutting 
off the French salient and bringing 
their own line down to Chattancourt, 
they will still have before them what is 
supposed to -be the hardest part of 


their task, that is, the capture of the 
permanent fortifications that cover the 
hights between Chattancourt and Ver- 
dun. 

On the other side of the Meuse the 
French have not been able to hold Fort 





Underwood 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL AUSTRIAN 


Field Marshal Conrad von Hoetzendorff, chief of 

the Austrian General Staff, is in charge, with 

Archduke Frederick, of the important offensive 

which has once more put the Austrian army on 
the map—the map of Italy 


Douaumont, which they recovered a 
fortnight ago by an unexpected offen- 
sive. By a succession of mass attacks 
the Germans drove the French out of 
the fort and of the trenches beyond. 
Then they carried Caillette Wood that 
lies behind, taking there 2000 prison- 
ers. This brings them also in the rear 
of Fort Vaux, which they are also at- 
tacking from Damloup on the other 
side. The capture of these points would 
give the Germans possession of the 
plateau lying northwest of Verdun and 
within two miles of that city. 

While increasing their efforts at 
Verdun, the Germans are also keeping 
up their attacks upon the British front 
in Belgium. Southeast of Ypres, where 
the Canadians hold the ridges between 
Zillebeke and the famous Hill 60, the 
fighting has been incessant. Here the 
Germans took the front line on the 
evening of June 2, and during the fol- 








THE GREAT WAR 


May 29—Austrians attacking de- 
fenses of Arsiero, Italy. 
May 30—Germans take Caurette 


woods from Cumiéres, northwest of 
Meuse River. 





May 31—Great battle on the North 
Sea between British and German 
fleets. 

June 1—Germans take Caillette 


woods, behind Vaux, northeast of 
Verdun. 
June 2—Germans_ take’ British 





trenches at Zillebeke. 

June 3—Austrians take 5600 Italian 
prisoners near Asiago. 

June 4—British Admiralty claim that 
eighteen German ships were sunk in 
Wednesday’s fight. 




















lowing night they carried by storm the 
trenches beyond to a depth of 700 
yards. Much of this ground was recov- 
ered by repeated charges of the Can- 
adians on the next morning. Both sides 
lost heavily in these operations. The 
Germans report the capture of 15 offi- 
cers and 350 unwounded men. Two 
generals of the Third Canadian Divi- 
sion, General Mercer and General Wil- 
liams, who were inspecting the front 
trenches, were lost. 


: Sir Ernest 
i 
Pg Shackleton, whe 
P started out in 
August, 1914, to cross the Antarctic 
continent, has returned without having 
even been able to reach that continent. 
The relief expedition which was sent 
out to meet him on the other side of 
the Pole likewise had to return unsuc- 
cessful. Both expeditions had to leave 
parties behind whom it is hardly possi- 
ble to rescue. 

This is Shackleton’s third attempt to 
reach the South Pole. As a lieutenant 
in the Royal Navy he accompanied 
Scott in his dash for the Pole in 1901, 
but broke down on the way back to the 
coast. In 1908 he returned with an ex- 
pedition of his own and got within nine- 
ty-seven miles of the Pole, when he was 
obliged to turn back on account of a 
shortage in provisions. For this achieve- 
ment he was knighted, but the Norwe- 
gian explorer, Amundsen, reached the 
Pole December 16, 1911, about a month 
ahead of Scott. 

Shackleton’s present expedition, fit- 
ted out by the gift of an unknown 
friend at a cost of $375,000, was the 
best equipt of any that have attacked 
the Antarctic. It was his intention to 
enter the continent south of Cape 
Horn, penetrate to the Pole and come 
out on the side opposite New Zealand. 
The “Endurance” left the island of 
South Georgia in December, 1914, but 
as it approached the Antarctic coast it 
was caught among the ice floes, from 
which it never escaped. In July the 
ice had piled about the ship in ridges 
forty feet high. By fall the pressure 
had become so terrific as to throw the 
ship up upon the ice. When the ice 
broke up the “Endurance” was so 
strained and leaky that she was aban- 
strained that she was abandoned on Oc- 
tober 27 and sank a month later. 

The party rescued such supplies as 
they could and camped all winter on 
the ice, which was drifting toward the 
north. In April they came within reach 
of Elephant Island, one of the South 
Shetland group. Here Shackleton left 
most of his party and with five men set 
eut in a small boat for South Georgia 
Island. This he reached two weeks later 
and walked across the island over the 
glaciers to Stromness, where there is a 
Norwegian whaling station. South 
Georgia Island had been visited by Ger- 
man scientists, but no one had ever 
ventured to cross it before. With a 
boat and crew provided by the Nor- 
wegians, Shackleton tried to rescue the 
party left on Elephant Island, but 
could not reach it, so he went to the 
Falkland Islands for help. 
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CALIFORNIA: In 1909 Presi- 
dent Taft withdrew from settle- 
ment certain lands in the Mari- 
posa district of this state on 
which there were no settlers and 
on which no discovery of oil 
had been made. Subsequently, 
several oil companies entered 
that field and took millions of 
dollars’ worth of oil from it. 
Ever since that time the gov- 
ernment has been trying to oust 
those companies and get an ac- 
counting of the oil taken. Now 
the United States District 
Court, sitting at Fresno, has 
rendered a decision authorizing 
prosecution of six suits against 
more than 100 defendants for 
such accounting. It is said this 
decision means more than 
$5,000,000 to the United States ; 
and there are twenty other 
similar suits pending. 


COLORADO: Under the lead- 
ership of the women of the 
Civic League, “Plant Day” is 
celebrated each year by practi- 
eally the entire population of 
Colorado Springs. On that day 
the league receives contributions 
of plants and seeds, which it 
distributes among householders 
who promise to plant and care 
for them. This spring it made 
a new departure by converting 
a portion of the grounds of one 
of the public schools into a 
flower garden, which the pupils 
have promised to care for thru- 
out the year. The league’s plan 
is to provide a similar garden 
for one additional school each 
year. As another part of the 
general scheme of beautifying 
the city, the County Agricul- 
turist is organizing boys’ and 
girls’ clubs for conwerting va- 
cant lots from weed patches and 
making dumping grounds into 
vegetable gardens. 


DELAWARE: The Wilming- 
ton Board of Health is being 
severely criticized for the man- 
ner in which it handled the re- 
cent smallpox flurry in that city. 
It is generally admitted that the 
first steps were taken with com- 
mendable promptness and ener- 
gy. All houses in which the dis- 
ease was found to have existed 
were at once quarantined, and 
schools, churches, theaters, sa- 
loons and other places where 
people were likely to congregate 
were ordered closed. Almost im- 
mediately, however, the order 
closing the saloons was rescind- 
ed, while those against the other 
places were left in force. The 
charge is freely made that even 
in so important a matter the 
board could not resist the temp- 
tation to play politics. 


FLORIDA: Thru the efforts of 
the Children’s Homes Society of 
Florida, a bill was passed by 
the last legislature providing 
for a commission to investigate 
and report on the need of a law 
to pension indigent mothers by 
the state. This commission has 
now been organized and suffi- 
cient work has been done by it 
to warrant the belief that its re- 
port to the next session of the 
legislature will recommend the 
enactment of such a law. In this 
work the Florida Sunday School 
Association has given notable 
aid. In its recent state-wide ob- 
servance of Mothers’ Day the 
subject of these pensions was 
made a prominent feature. 


IDAHO: Work has been begun 
on a new irrigation system and 
a parallel electric railroad lead- 
ing from Boise into the new 
territory, which is locally 
known as the Bruneau country. 
The system, installed under the 
Carey Act, will reclaim about 
75,000 acres of land. One of the 
provisions of the contract is 
that no land is to be sold by 
the promoting company until 
water is running in the canals. 
The railroad which will connect 
this section with Boise will pass 
thru. the Grandview project 
also, and will cut the Oregon 
Short Line railroad at Orchard. 


INDIANA: As one of the 
monuments to be erected in this 
her centennial year, Indiana 
purposes to establish a number 
of state parks for the preserva- 
tion of her most impressive 
scenic tracts and historic spots. 
Richard Lieber, a member of the 
Indiana Historical Commission, 
is credited with having done 
most of the preliminary work, 
even to the writing of the proc- 
lamation which Governor Ral- 
ston recently issued, calling 
upon the people of the state to 
contribute the money needed for 
the purchase of the sites. Civic 
bodies and public spirited in- 
dividuals are soliciting these 
funds and they hope to estab- 
lish many parks this year. 


IOWA: This state now puts its 


seal on butter manufactured 
here under the rules of the 
Dairy and Food Commission. 


One plant has complied with 
the conditions required by the 
state law and eleven others are 
trying to meet them. The law 
provides that creameries which 
put out a butter rating above 
93 per cent may use the Iowa 
stamp, a guarantee that the 
state stands behind the product. 


KANSAS: Thru a news bu- 
reau, to the maintenance of 
which the state contributes $10,- 
000 conditioned upon the con- 
tribution of a similar amount 
by the newspaper proprietors, 
this state is furnishing Eastern 
manufacturers with information 
as fo the needs of Kansas peo- 
ple; so that the manufacturers 
will give more advertising to the 
Kansas newspapers and help to 
increase the business of the local 
merchants. 


MAINE: A _ delegation of 
state congressmen, with Richard 
B. Dorr, of Mt. Desert, recently 
called on President Wilson to 
offer informally to the United 
States 5000 acres of forest land 
on Mt. Desert island to be used 
as a national reserve. It was 
suggested that the President ac- 
cept it under the Roosevelt act 
without consulting Congress. 
Representative Guernsey’ of 
Maine already has a bill in the 
House to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to select 
lands in the region of Mt. 
Katahdin for a national park, 
one of the provisions of which 
is that no lands shall be taken 
without the consent of the 
Maine State Legislature. 


MINNESOTA: The first meet- 
ing of the All-Minnesota De- 
velopment Association has been 
ealled. This organization was 
effected by a combination of 
the Northern Minnesota, the 
Southern Minnesota and the 


West Central Minnesota devel- 
opment associations, in accord- 
ance with a wish expressed by 
the late Governor Hammond 
only a short time before his 
death. He pointed out that the 
three associations were to a con- 
siderable extent neutralizing 
each other’s work, whereas if 
they would all pull together they 
might accomplish much for the 
state as a whole. River control 
will be one of the first matters 
taken up by the new organiza- 
tion, with special view to better 
drainage of the extensive swamp 
lands of northern Minnesota. 


MISSISSIPPI: A_law which 
has just gone into eect makes it 
illegal to circulate, post or print 
any kind of liquor advertise- 
ment in this state. This means 
that no publication, whereso- 
ever printed, containing such an 
advertisement may be circulated 
in Mississippi. The same law 
prohibits the making of any 
mailing list of residents of this 
state for the purpose of furnish- 
ing it to liquor dealers any- 
where. The statute relating to 
shipments of liquor into the 
state permits each adult citizen 
to import two quarts of whisky 
or twelve quarts of beer every 
four weeks. 


NEW JERSEY: Newark’s cele- 
bration of her 250 years of com- 
munity life is realizing all that 
was expected of it, which is say- 
ing much. The program, which 
ancludes five months of activi- 
ties, was successfully begun on 
May 1 with elaborate parades, 
soon followed by the opening of 
an attractive industrial exposi- 
tion, to be continued for a 
month. Other special features of 
the program are a local histori- 
cal pageant, an interdenomina- 
tional meeting to unite the 
church interests in the celebra- 
tion, summer athletic contests 
and a large number of national 
conventions which are bringing 
multitudes of visitors. 


NEW MEXICO: It has been 
the common practice of New 
Mexican cattle and sheep raisers 
to send their stock out of the 
state for “finishing’—that is, 
for final feeding and fattening 
for market. Even those farmers 
who raised alfalfa and other 
feed frequently have sold it out- 
side the state and then sent 
their cattle and sheep away to 
be fattened upon it. Last year 
Mr. Frank A. Hubbell, who had 
recognized this practice as an 
economic waste, undertook to 
demonstrate it to the stock men. 
His experiments have shown 
them how to make stock-raising 
much more profitable. 


NORTH DAKOTA: At the 
college of mining engineering of 
the University of North Dakota 
at Grand Forks and at the min- 
ing substation at Hebron ex- 
tended work is being done on a 
variety of new and practical 
methods of using lignite. Special 
attention is paid to the produc- 
tion of gas for heating, lighting 
and power purposes and the 
manufacture of briquets. Lig- 
nite deposits in this state cover 
approximately 32,000 square 
miles, many of them from ten to 
fifteen feet thick and capable of 
producing several hundred _ bil- 
lions of tons of lignite. Since the 
Federal Government controls 
great tracts of this land, the 


United States Bureau of Mines 
is aiding in the experiments, 
which promise wonderful results 
in the production of cheap fuels. 


OHIO: The _ recently closed 
season of entertainments for 
children given by the juvenile 
motion picture committee of 
Columbus ran for ten weeks and 
was so successful that plans are 
being made for a larger series 
next year. The entertainments 
were given at a local theater on 
Saturday mornings, the proceeds 
being used for charitable pur- 
poses. Students from the Ohio 
State University acted as ushers. 


OREGON: The people of this 
state have just celebrated the 
dedication, on June 7, of the 


Columbia River Highway, which 
has been declared by experts in 
road engineering to be one of 
the greatest highways ever built 
to meet the conditions of mod- 
ern traffic. The scenic attrae- 
tions along this road are said to 
be unsurpassed by those of any 
highway in the world. 


PENNSYLVANIA: The ex- 
hibit for which the Pennsyl- 
vania Board of Health received 
the grand prize at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition 
last year was placed on view re- 
cently in Philadelphia to show 
the public what its state board 
is doing in the way of prevent- 
ing disease, and to teach indi- 
viduals how to make their sur- 
roundings healthful. Models of 
homes, schools, factories, under 
both proper and improper condi- 
tions, and a large number of 
educative maps and diagrams, 
are intended to create a stronger 
popular sentiment behind the 
board in its fight for better 
health conditions. 


RHODE ISLAND: Under the 
auspices of a local committee, 
the membership’ of which in- 
cludes leading men and women 
from all the important civie and 
social bodies of the state, Mr. 
John Ihlder, secretary of the 
Ellen Wilson Homes in Wash- 
ington, has begun a systematic 
study of the housing conditions 
of Providence. He expects to be 
able some time this summer to 
report fully on the real housing 
conditions, including density of 
settlement, numbers in house- 
holds, accommodations provided 
for them, and matters pertain- 
ing to cleanliness and sanitary 
conditions. He will then make 
recommendations as to what the 
city should do to improve the 
situation. 


TEXAS: The farmers and fruit 
growers of Texas are rapidly 
learning the lesson of coédpera- 
tion. A codperative poultry asso- 
ciation at Friendswood has been 
of so much advantage to its 
members that it has extended its 
activities beyond the marketing 
of products and now buys all 
supplies at a great saving to its 
members. It has also undertaken 
the management of a creamery 
and a coéperative loan company. 
The success of codperative or- 
ganizations. in the state has in- 
duced the large number of Sat- 
suma orange growers to come 
into the South Texas Citrus Ex- 
change, which has increased the 
profits of its members without 
adding to the prices paid by 
consumers. 
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THIS 


THE DEATH OF AN AIRMAN 


REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE AEROPLANE IN WHICH FLIGHT LIEUTENANT R. C. 


FERRICK OF THE BRITISH AVIATION CORPS WAS MAKING OBSERVATIONS WAS TAKEN FROM THE 


GERMAN TRENCHES AFTER THE MACHINE HAD BEEN STRUCK BY A SHELL 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN AND HAD CAUGHT FIRE AS IT FELL 


FROM A GERMAN 














THE BATTLE OF SKAGERAK 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL CASPAR F. GOODRICH, 


the first battle-cruisers, the 

three British invincibles, their 
general value, and especially their 
employment in engagements, have 
provided topics for endless discus- 
sions, not only among naval officers 
but among civilians as well. Few 
persons, if any, wholly condemn this 
new type; many there be, chiefly out- 
side of naval circles, who advocate it 
as a complete and satisfactory sub- 
stitute for the battleship proper. 
Until last Wednesday, when facts 
took the place of theory, this contro- 
versy, always piquant and at times 
heated, has been purely academic, 
but recent events have supplied fresh 
and hitherto unavailable data to help 
in solving a vexed question. 

Since this is written with the in- 
formation available Sunday morning 
it is entirely possible that subse- 
quent news may impeach the sound- 
ness of our conclusions. The meager 
official reports from Berlin and Lon- 
don, together with private dispatches 
from abroad, furnish a very slender 
basis upon which to construct the 
story of the battle between the Ger- 
man “High Sea Fleet” and a detach- 
ment of Great Britain’s “Grand 
Fleet.” Some facts, however, are well 
known. They relate to the place, the 
_ time, and in a certain extent to the 
results admitted by both sides. 

The place—About eighty nautical 
miles north of Heligoland and in the 
North Sea lies a shoal called Horns 
Reef, some ten miles off the Danish 
shore. Between this reef and the 
shore, the northern extremity of 
Denmark, the opposing forces met, 
probably not far from Ring Koping, 
approximately twenty-five miles 
north of Horns Reef. This inference 
is drawn from the fact that windows 
were broken in that Danish town by 
the shock of heavy gun fire. What 
courses the opposing ships followed 
thereafter is still in doubt. The Brit- 
ish Admiralty states that the engage- 
ment began at 3.15 p. m., Wednes- 
day, May 31, and continued during 
the night, altho the big ship fighting 
was over by fifteen minutes past 
nine o’clock of that evening; after 
that the work was done by destroyers 
and submarines. 

The forces employed—Here we en- 
ter upon debatable ground. Accord- 
ing to the British Admiralty the 
ships present at the opening were 
“the battle-cruiser fleet, some cruis- 
ers and light cruisers, supported by 
four fast battleships.” The numbers 
are not given. They were under the 
command of Vice-Admiral Sir David 
Beatty. Opposed to him were five 
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large modern dreadnoughts, “hardly 
exact as to type,” eight cruisers and 
twenty destroyers, as counted by a 
Danish steamer which witnessed this 
part of the fight. The British official 
report gives to this van of the Ger- 
man fleet five battleships and three 
battle-cruisers without mentioning 
other vessels. Reinforcements of bat- 
tleships, the Germans first, arrived 
later on the scene. How many is no- 
where mentioned. Berlin dispatches 
state that the full German High Sea 
Fleet was engaged—a remark cor- 
roborated by the British Admiralty’s 
announcement that “we met and de- 
feated the entire German battle 
fleet.” As Admiral Jellicoe, in com- 
mand of the Grand Fleet, is reported 
not to have been in the action, it is 
apparent that the whole British fleet 
was not engaged. Doubtless it was 
unable to reach the scene in time. 
Incidents of the battle—While the 
Danish steamer above-mentioned 
was being boarded by two British 
destroyers the German fleet came in 
sight and opened fire. This approach 
to within range was due to the hazy 
weather which prevailed that day. It 
is these destroyers, presumably, 
which went to the westward pursued 
by the German fleet. Evidently this 
movement brought the German bat- 
tleships in contact with the British 
battle-cruisers, upon which the brunt 
of the action fell, The Admiralty di- 
vides the battle into four phases. 
The first opened at a quarter past 
three o’clock, when the British bat- 
tle-cruisers, at a range of six miles, 
joined action with German battle- 
cruisers. Shortly after, the second 


_ phase began with the arrival on both 


sides of battleships, the Germans ar- 
riving first. The third phase was the 
engagement of battleships, which 
was never more than partial; this 
phase included a running fight as the 
German dreadnoughts fled toward 
their base. Then came one of the 
most weird features of the battle, as 
German destroyers made attack 
after attack like infantry following 
artillery preparation, on the British 
big ships, but their onslaughts were 
singularly futile, not a single torpedo 
launched by them getting home. 
With the morning these attacks end- 
ed and the scene of battle was swept 
by Admiral Jellicoe’s fleet; not a sin- 
gle enemy vessel remained in sight. 
It is much to be regretted that we 
have not a similar account from Ger- 
man official sources to give the other 
side of this story. 

General results as claimed—Ger- 
many contends that they are highly 
satisfactory, not only in respect of 
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the comparative losses of the two 
fleets, but in the fact that the Ger- 
mans maintained the field after the 
battle. Great Britain contends that 
she met and defeated the entire Ger- 
man fleet and compelled them to re- 
turn to port. It is not for a neutral 
to award the palm of victor in this 
instance, but it may be remarked 
that seldom if ever in history have 
the results of such a great fight been 
so gratifying to both of the contest- 
ants. The German sortie cannot be 
regarded a parade of bravado; it 
must have had some serious purpose. 
If we knew what that purpose was 
we could better judge the success or 
failure which followed. 

Lessons taught—It would seem 
from what we are told that overcon- 
fidence in the battle-cruisers led to 
their taking an undue share of hard 
knocks and that it would have been 
more prudent to let them draw the 
German battleships to within range 
of the British battleships fast com- 
ing to their relief. Apparently with 
two Zeppelins, if not more, the Ger- 
mans were better informed than the 
British of the state of affairs beyond 
the visible horizon, The need of an 
abundance of air scouts should not 
be lost sight of by us. There can be 
no doubt that the German gun fire 
was exceedingly accurate; how much 
of this accuracy may be credited to 
observations from Zeppelins and 
aeroplanes can only be guessed. In 
the opinion of many experts this use 
of air craft is their best réle in naval 
warfare. Altho the battle continued 
until after nine o’clock that evening 
it must be remembered that the sun 
did not set on the scene that day be- 
fore eight o’clock, and that in so 
high a latitude, 55° 56’, the twilight 
is of long duration. 

It will be instructive to learn how 
much damage was done respectively 
by gun fire, mines, zeppelins, de- 
stroyers and submarines. Such in- 
formation would be invaluable in 
shaping our own naval policy. If the 
gun was actually the most efficient 
weapon we may call attention to the 
fact that the Germans had none 
above eleven inches in calibre, while 
the British battle-cruisers mounted 
twelve, or even, in the case of the 
“Queen Mary,” 13.5. From the tech- 
nical standpoint this great contest is 
particularly illuminating as to the 
vext question of the right tactical 
use of the battle-cruiser; further- 
more, it is likely to strengthen the 
belief, general among naval officers, 
that the battleshin remains, as be- 
fore, the arbiter of fights on the sea. 

Pomfret, Connecticut 
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WILL THE WOMEN VOTE TOGETHER ep 
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of this country “Votes for 
Women” promises to be a na- 
tional political issue. According to 
the estimate based on the United 
States census of 1910, in the twelve 
states where women now vote, there 
will be over four million women eligi- 
ble to cast their ballots for President 
in November, 1916, and by the time 
this article reaches its readers lowa 
will have voted on woman suffrage 
and may have increased the num- 
ber of women voters to almost 
five million. The power of these 
women voters to aid in securing the 
vote for their disfranchised Eastern 
sisters depends solely on how effec- 
tively they can be mobilized for unit- 
ed action. Since this is the first na- 
tional election at which an organized 
appeal has been made to voting wom- 
en to put the enfranchisement of all 
women of the United States before 
other political issues in casting their 
ballots, the election returns will be 
regarded by many as an acid test of 
the sex solidarity of American wom- 
en. The degree of unity these women 
voters will achieve is difficult to pre- 
dict, as there is no previous national 
record from which deductions can be 
made. At minor elections, however, a 
sufficient number of Congressmen 
have already been penalized for their 
party’s lethargy toward the federal 
enfranchisement of women to warn 
party leaders that these Western 
women may have dangerous poten- 
tialities of national solidarity hith- 
erto unsuspected. Therefore it is not 
suffragists alone, but astute politi- 
cians as well, who are anxiously ask- 
ing in what degree these four million 
women voters of the West will re- 
spond to the appeal of the disfran- 
chised Eastern women. 
The difficulty in predicting the pol- 
icy and power of this new 
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BY FOLA LA FOLLETTE 








One of the women who can 
speak with most authority on the 
significance of the 4,000,000 votes 
which will be cast by women in the 
next presidential election is Fola 
La Follette, a prominent suffra- 
gist in New York City. Since her 

graduation from the University of 

Wisconsin she has been in touch 

with the public as an actress, an 
author, a political speaker, and a 
suffrage campaigner. We are glad 
to present the case for the woman 
vote, as we have already done for 
the Roosevelt vote, the Hughes vote, 
the Ford vote, and the “straight” 
party votes of the Republicans 
and the Democrats.—THE EDITOR. 
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B. Anthony suffrage amendment, 
which reads as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled (two-thirds of each house concur- 
ring therein), That the following arti- 
cle be proposed to the legislatures of 
the several states as an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United 
States, which, when ratified by three- 
fourths of the said legislatures, shall 
be valid as part of said Constitution, 
namely: 

“Article —, Section 1. The right of 
citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on ac- 
count of sex. 

“Section 2. Congress shall have 
power, by appropriate legislation, to 
enforce the provisions of this article.” 


Both these organizations are ap- 
pealing to the power of the women 
voters to force congressional action 
on this amendment. But they are ask- 
ing Western women to direct their 
votes along entirely different lines of 
attack. 

The Congressional Committee, for 
example, as a branch of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, ‘believes in working simultane- 


ously for federal and state enfran- 
chisement of women. The officers of 
the Congressional Committee and 
their followers consider it still both 
necessary and expedient to gain more 
equal suffrage states in order to se- 
cure the passage of the Susan B. An- 
thony amendment, Therefore, the 
Congressional Committee, not wish- 
ing to complicate state suffrage cam- 
paigns, follows the traditional non- 
partizan policy of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. It is a negative policy in that it 
supports neither individual candi- 
dates nor parties. Its action is based 
on the theory of the individual legis- 
lator’s responsibility for failure to 
pass legislation. It concentrates all 
its efforts on defeating candidates 
who are individually opposed to suf- 
frage regardless of their party affilia- 
tions. 

The Congressional Union, on the 
other hand, confines its work entire- 
ly to passing the Susan B. Anthony 
amendment because it considers this 
the simplest and quickest method of 
securing political freedom for all the 
women of the United States. The 
Congressional Union has no interest 
in the enfranchisement of women by 
state action, for it regards this 
method as a wasteful, slow process 
no longer necessary. It believes that 
thru the political power women al- 
ready possess Congress can be forced 
to pass the federal suffrage amend- 
ment. Since it holds the need for 
state enfranchisement obsolete, the 
Congressional Union quite logically 
bases its policy entirely on the idea 
of party responsibility. It attacks the 
party in power, whatever that party 
may be, so long as it refuses to pass 
the federal suffrage amendment. It 
holds the party in power responsible 
for the activity or lethargy of its 
Congress, just as men 





political factor lies not 
only in its being an un- 
known quantity, but also 
in the fact that the suffra- 
gists themselves are di- 
vided as to the way in 
which the Western wom- 
en’s vote should be organ- 
ized and directed against 
political candidates. There 
are at present two distinct 
organizations of women 
—the Congressional Un- 
ion and the Congressional 
Committee of the Na- 
tional American Woman 
Suffrage Association 
—working along entirely 
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hold the dominant party 
responsible for its for- 
eign policy in “hard 
times” occurring during 
its administration. On 
this basis the Congres- 
sional Union endeavors to 
align the women voters 
against the candidates of 
any party in power which 
has failed to pass the Su- 
san B. Anthony amend- 
ment, regardless of the 
individual conviction or 
vote of those candidates 
on suffrage legislation. At 
present the Congressional 
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different lines to secure 
the passage of the Susan 
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Palmer in the Woman’s Journal 


A TEMPTING MORSEL 





Union is making every ef- 
fort to mobilize the wom- 
en’s vote in the equal 
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suffrage states to secure the passage 
of the federal amendment during the 
present Congress. If the present 
Congress fails to pass the amend- 
ment, then this mobilized force will 
be directed against the Democratic 
party at the presidential election in 
1916, just as it was at the minor elec- 
tions in 1914. 

There is a further corollary to this 
attack: namely, that every effort will 
be made to have this mobilized force 
throw its votes wherever they will 
prove most helpful to the enfran- 
chisement of women by federal 
amendment. Should the present Con- 
gress, for example, pass the federal 
amendment, the Democratic party 
would undoubtedly secure the cordial 
support of these mobilized voters. If, 
however, Congress fails to pass the 
amendment and the Republican party 
should nominate a presidential can- 
didate who openly declared himself 
for the federal amendment, or if it 
should even go further and put a 
pledge in its platform for the federal 
amendment, one may reasonably as- 
sume that the Republican party 
would secure the votes of a majority 
of the Congressioral Union followers. 

The Democratic presidential candi- 
date, who will undoubtedly be Wil- 
son, will, of course, be opposed ‘by the 
Congressional Union forces, unless 
the present Congress passes the fed- 
eral suffrage amendment, The Con- 
gressional Committee of the National 
Suffrage Association will, however, 
not oppose him, as he has personally 
declared himself for suffrage. It is 
not possible to predict the Republi- 
can candidate so definitely as yet. But 
should it be Roosevelt, he will, of 
course, not be opposed by the Con- 
gressional Committee, as he is a suf- 
fragist. And, if nominated, his recent 
declaration in favor of the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment will undoubted- 
ly assure him the votes of the Con- 
gressional Union forces that are de- 
flected from Wilson. 

If, however, the Republican party 
should nominate Root, or any other 
candidate who is an avowed anti-suf- 
fragist, he would probably not secure 
any votes from either the Congres- 
sional Union or the Congressional 
Committee forces. Furthermore, 
there would be a considerable num- 
ber of both men and women who 
might not have felt intently enough 
the finer distinctions of states’ rights 
versus federal enfranchisement, or 
party responsibility versus individual 
responsibility, to ally themselves with 
either the Congressional Union or the 
Congressional Committee. Yet many 
of these women, and men, too, would 
be sufficiently devoted to the princi- 
ple of equal suffrage to make that the 
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PERSONALITY PLUS 


Miss La Follette takes up some weighty argu- 
ments for woman suffrage in New York 


deciding factor in scratching the 
name of an avowed anti-suffrage 
presidential nominee. It is also en- 
tirely conceivable that if the Repub- 
licans nominated Root or any de- 
clared “anti,” an organized opposi- 
tion might develop, not only in the 
Western equal franchise states, but 
also in the man suffrage states 
of the East and Middle West. The 
suffragists are organized thruout 
the country, and have developed 
able speakers with varied  ex- 
perience in political campaigning. 
They would undoubtedly conduct a 
concerted attack on such a candidate, 
not alone along the line of his suf- 
frage opposition, but also on all the 
weak points in his political record. 
The results of a well organized 
country-wide campaign of this sort, 
conducted even by disfranchised 
women, might develop into a serious 
menace. 

It may be argued that if the suf- 
fragists campaigned against an anti- 
suffrage presidential candidate the 
organized anti-suffragists would sup- 
port him. This is also conceivable. 


But the active and open support of 
the organized anti-suffragists would 
prove a dangerous boomerang to any 
national candidate they might sup- 
port. For a clean-cut contest between 
Eastern suffrage and anti-suffrage 
forces regarding a presidential can- 
didate would arouse women voters to 
a greater degree of solidarity of in- 
tention and activity than could be 
achieved in any other way. This in- 
creased activity of Western women 
resulting from Eastern “anti” oppo- 
sition might easily focus the political 
fight within their states on this par- 
ticular issue, and force many local 
political leaders into the arena 
against an “anti” candidate, either 
on principle or to save their official 
necks. As one-fifth of the votes for 
President come from the equal suf- 
frage states, such a _ potentiality 
would scarcely be offset by the con- 
tribution of even well organized anti- 
suffrage indirect influence. 

It would seem, therefore, that for 
the first time in the history of this 
country no wise political leaders of 
any party would dare nominate as 
candidate for President any individ- 
ual openly opposed to suffrage, how- 
ever desirable his other vote-getting 
qualities might be, This is in itself 
an interesting touchstone of the tre- 
mendous advance Votes for Women 
has made in this country. 

So far the sex solidarity of Amer- 
ican women has never been really 
tested. What the efforts of the organ- 
izations now mobilizing the women’s 
vote will accomplish not even the 
most astute politician can foretell 
with certainty. It is an unknown 
quantity which may prove far less 
powerful than suffragists hope; on 
the other hand, it may prove far 
more dangerous than politicians yet 
realize. It is a well known fact that 
Presidents who have had a popular 
majority have failed of election be- 
cause they did not secure a majority 
of the presidential electors. Women 
vote for ninety-one electors; that is, 
over one-sixth of the electoral col- 
lege. If Iowa goes for suffrage this 
week this total will be increased to 
one hundred and four. Altho women 
are in a minority in the equal suf- 
frage states, when one recalls that 
California went Progressive by only 
five hundred votes, it becomes appar- 
ent that in a close election their 
votes might prove the deciding factor 
in electing a President. 

Perhaps the time has come when 
the passage of the federal suffrage 
amendment by the Democratic party 
or a Republican plank pledging na- 
tional enfranchisement to women 
may be good politics. 

Croton-on-Hudson, New York 























UNNUMBERED WORLDS 


BY HARRY KEMP 


Unnumbered worlds flash round unnumbered suns: 

World-generations battle, labor, cease, 

And millions go down to the final peace 
Thru all the starry Vast, while on there runs 
Fierce generation still, and little ones 

Clap tiny palms on million mothers’ knees— 

Themselves to toil and strive till death’s release 
And from their loins pour newer millions. 
From time to time all Space doth halt and cry 

On Thee, or Life,—for they would gladly know ' 

Whence they have come and whither they must go— 

Then a star falls, and Silence gives reply .. . 

No answer else!—and Nature trudges on 

With death, and life, and sunset, night and dawn. 














READING AFTER THIRTY 


that splendid, highly personal 

journalism of his, William Haz- 
litt declares that he was never able 
to read a book thru after thirty. 
That penetrating man, Samuel But- 
ler, reflecting in his ‘““Note-Books” on 
“What Audience to Write For,” 
says: “People between the ages of 
twenty and thirty read a good deal, 
after thirty their reading drops off 
and by forty is confined to each per- 
son’s special subject, newspapers and 
magazines.” Thirty again, you see. 

We all have friends who have been 
omniverous readers, persons who, to 
our admiration and despair, seem to 
have read everything in “literature.” 
It may have struck us, however, as a 
curious thing that, except possibly 
in rare instances, such persons ap- 
pear not to read much now, beyond 
newspapers and magazines. The up- 
shot of what they are able to say, 
when you ask them why this is true, 
is that one simply reaches a time of 
life when one “quits reading,” as 
one ceases to dance, or cools in in- 
terest toward the latest fashions in 
overcoats. 

But, undoubtedly there are persons 
who continue to read, apparently 
with unabated industry and zest, no 
matter how old they may become. 
Dr. Johnson, of course, was a con- 
stant reader all his life, and would 
cheerfully read anything whether it 
was readable or not. Tho did not he 
somewhere confess to himself that 
he did not read things thru? Mr. 
Huneker, who is well on the richer 
side of thirty, would seem to read 
everything printed about five min- 
utes after it has left the press, and 
before anybody else has had a chance 
to see it. There are so many capital 
letters on the pages of his own books 
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BY ROBERT C. HOLLIDAY 


that it makes one dizzy to look at 
them. Whether or not he reads thru 
all the books he mentions is of course 
(as he is a reviewer) a question. 
And, then, both Mr. Huneker and 
the Doctor belong to the trade, so to 
say. Another startlingly prodigious 
reader is Theodore Roosevelt, hilari- 
ously past thirty, and not exclusively 
identified with literary “shop.” He is 
continually discovering and vigor- 
ously recommending new poets and 
short-story writers whom profession- 
al critics have not yet had time to 
get around to. It does not appear 
that a fundamental or organic 
change in the composition of the hu- 
man brain which inhibits reading 
occurs more or less suddenly at 
thirty. 

Why then do so many reading an- 
imals cease at about that time to 
read? Butler does not say. Arnold 
Bennett (was it not?) has asked 
what’s the use of his reading more, 
he knows enough. Hazlitt, in his own 
case, surmised that the keener in- 
terest of writing rather asphyxiated 
the impulse to read. And, doubtless, 
that generally is about the size of 
it. As in the cure of the drink habit, 
a new and more intense interest will 
drive out the old. The reader, of 
course, is a spectator, not an active 
participant in the world’s doings. 
After thirty, desirable citizens of 
ordinary energy have little oppor- 
tunity for the réle of noncombatant, 
and the taste of action and of suc- 
cess, like the taste of war, makes 
them impatient with quieter things. 
Failures read more than successful 
men. Bachelors no doubt read much 
more than husbands. And fathers 
seldom are great readers. This last 
fact may explain the observation 
that even college professors do not 


read fanatically. When they are 
“off” awhile they “play with” their 
children (children are great enemies 
everywhere to reading), who are 
much more real to them than study. 

In one of his later books George 
Moore chronicles his resolve to cul- 
tivate the habit of reading, to learn 
to read again. And he sucks much 
naive pleasure from the contempla- 
tion of this prospective enterprise; 
but he finds it very difficult to perse- 
vere in it, and drifts away instead 
into reveries of what he has read. 
There is a thought here, however, to 
be hearkened to: the idea of learn- 
ing to read again. 

What is it that happens to one in 
consequence of his ceasing to read? 
He suffers a hardening of the intel- 
lectual arteries. There are quaint old 
codgers one knows here and there 
who declare that in fiction there has 
“been nothing since Dickens.” They 
are delightful, of course; but one 
would rather see than be one. We 
all know many persons whose intel- 
lectual clock stopped some time ago, 
and there are people whose minds 
apparently froze at about the time 
when they should have begun to 
ripen, and which are like blocks of 
ice with a fish (or a volume of Hux- 
ley) inside. Nothing now can get in. 

At those times of earnest intro- 
spection, when one would “swear off” 
this or that, would reduce one’s 
smoking, would adopt the principle 
of “do it now,” and so on—at those 
times an excellent New Year’s reso- 
lution, or birthday resolution, or 
first day of the month resolution, 
would be to re-learn to read, to keep, 
as Dr. Johnson said of his friend- 
ships, one’s reading continually “in 
good repair.” 

New York City 
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Copyriuht Underwood 
The angel of Newark—who actually “flew”—on a 
rope and tackle—over Broad street to symbolize the 
spirit of the city. This was part of the 250th anni- 
versary celebration which is giving New Jersey’s 
metropolis more publicity than it has ever had before. 
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Copyright International Film 

Major Langhorne, remarking “I 
am clear of red tape and know no 
Rio Grande,” chased the Glen 
Springs raiders till he caught up 
with them, killed five, captured 
two, and rescued their captives. 


Underwood 

The fall of Asia. On top of this “Arch of the Na- 
tions” at the San Francisco Exposition—now fallen 
before the wreckers like most of its fellow-structures 
in that splendid array of courts and palaces—is the 
fine group representing the Nations of the East that 
we reproduced in The Independent over a year ago. 
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Gubernatorial inspiration for 
Pennsylvania road-makers. Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh driving a 
split-log drag on Good Roads Day, 
when 150,000 Pennsylvanians 
worked to get better highways. 
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The last log raft on the upper Mississippi. The pine woods of northern Minnesota and Wisconsin have been denuded till 
lumber is too costly to risk in the river, and the dam at Keokuk bars the way to the South. Rafting down the river was 
once a picturesque occupation of the sort that Mark Twain made famous. From Mrs. J. Wecrevel, Fort Madison, Iowa. 























Not all Mexicans hate all Americans—here are tars from Practicing at coast defense—a big shell, ready to be loaded 
the U. S. S. Machias, now at Tampico, who have made _ on a truck, carried to the mortar in which it is used, 
rammed home and sent on a five-mile flight, at Fort Bar- 


friends with Mexican youngsters and their mothers. From 
B. M. Fairbanks, Yeoman First Class, U. S. Navy. rancas, Florida. From William Reed, 22d Coast Artillery. 

















Union workers thruout the country gave the money for this monument, in Wheeling, West Virginia, to Augustus 
Pollack, a stogie manufacturer who was known as a fair employer. From C. C. Kline, Wheeling, Ten Dollar picture. 
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Ruins of men—blind poilus learning again to waik—in the dark. Ruins of homes—a village near the horror of Verdun. 
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On Saturday, June 3, this great parade of 130,000 persons proclaimed Chicago’s belief in national preparedness. The 
marchers are passing north on Michigan avenue. Eight other cities from Connecticut to Utah had similar parades that day. 
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A WORLD PLAN FOR DURABLE PEACE 


BY FANNY FERN ANDREWS 


SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE CENTRAL ORGANIZATION FOR A DURABLE PEACE 


F all the efforts designed to place 

the nations on a permanent basis 

of international order, the Central 
Organization for a Durable Peace oc- 
cupies a unique position. This was 
formed by the International Confiden- 
tial Meeting at The Hague in April, 
1915, when thirty international jurists, 
statesmen, economists and publicists 
from Germany, Belgium, England, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Italy, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland and the 
United States came together to discuss 
the basis of a durable peace. 

This remarkable group, representing 
belligerents and neutrals, stipulated 
that their deliberations should not be 
concerned with the present war, and 
further determined that the names of 
the members should be held confidential 
and that the sessions should not be open 
to the press. It was only under these 
conditions, in fact, that the bel- 


the reéstablishment and the strengthen- 
ing of international law. 

In the congress that will assemble to 
draw up the terms of peace there will 
probably be a limited number of states, 
for it is natural that the people who 
have carried the heavy burden of the 
war will reserve to themselves the right 
to regulate the settlement of imme- 
diate questions. In order that this set- 
tlement, however, may not result in a 
mere armistice, having in it the seeds of 
future war, it must adhere to certain 
principles. The Minimum Program 
points out two safeguards. It calls atten- 
tion, first, to the principle of national- 
ity. The Central Organization for a 
Durable Peace recognizes that the po- 
litical frontiers in Europe, coinciding 
only rarely with the limits of nationali- 
ties, are a constant cause of war. It 
does not attempt to regulate these con- 


ditions, which are the result of an his- 
torical evolution, but it urges that what- 
ever may be the issue of the war, the 
number of such cases may not be aug- 
mented by the next treaty of peace. 
The second safeguard is the insistence 
that states shall introduce in their col- 
onies, protectorates and spheres of influ- 
ence, liberty of commerce, or at least 
equal treatment for all nations. In this 
domain, we find a fruitful source of 
conflict, and it is incumbent upon any 
congress which bases its settlement on 
the principles of a durable peace to deal 
with this branch of economic rivalry 
because of its potency in creating dan- 
gerous oppositions and thereby provok- 
ing wars. 

The program anticipates the calling 
of two assemblies, a comparatively small 
body to draw up the terms of peace 
as just described, and a large body 








ligerent members were willing 
to take part in a conference 
while their respective nations 
were at war. The wisdom of 
these rules is apparent. The con- 
fidential character of the meet- 
ing rendered discussion free and 
unembarrassed by fear of un- 
wise publicity. It was only after 
the close of the meeting that the 
eager press learned the conclu- 
sions which were summed up in 
what was called the Minimum 
Program. The names of the par- 
ticipants were still held confiden- 
tial. As the Minimum Program, 
however, began to _ influence 
the minds of thinkers beyond 
the countries represented in the 
confidential meeting, and na- 
tional groups of the Central 
Organization for a Durable 
Peace became established, the 
International Executive Com- 
mittee voted to publish the 
names of that committee and 
also the names of those who are 
actively engaged in promoting 
the plans of the Central Organ- 
ization. The program of this 
unique organization is now giv- 
en to the public with a plea for 
united support. 

The Central Organization for 
a Durable Peace is inspired by 
the conviction that the funda- 
mental basis of a new world 
order which must come after 
the present war must be laid to- 
day, and it offers the Minimum 
Program “as a foundation for 
common action.” The nine points 
of this program were drawn up 
with the view of meeting the 
practical situation after the 
war. 

The establishment of a dur- 
able peace involves two steps: 
(1) The settlement of immedi- 
ate questions, those touching 
the political, financial and 
territorial situation; and (2) 
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THE MINIMUM PROGRAM 


1. No annexation or transfer of territory 
shall be made contrary to the interests and 
wishes of the population concerned. Where 
possible their consent shall be obtained by 
plebiscite or otherwise. 

2. The states shall guarantee to the various 
nationalities, included in their boundaries, 
equality before the law, religious liberty 
and the free use of their native languages. 
3. The states shall agree to introduce in 
their colonies, protectorates and spheres of 
influence, liberty of commerce, or at least 
equal treatment for all nations. 

4. The work of the Hague Conferences with 
a view to the peaceful organization of the 
Society of Nations shall be developed. 

The Hague Conference shall be given a per- 
manent organization and meet at regular in- 
tervals. 

5. The states shall agree to submit all their 
disputes to peaceful settlement. For this 
purpose there shall be created, in addition 
to the existent Hague Court of Arbitration, 
(a) a permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, (b) a permanent International Council 
of Investigation and Conciliation. 

6. The states shall bind themselves to take 
concerted action, diplomatic, economic or 
military, in case any state should resort to 
military measures instead of submitting the 
dispute to judicial decision or to the media- 
tion of the Council of Investigation and Con- 
ciliation. 

7. The states shall agree to reduce their 
armaments. 

8. In order to facilitate the reduction of 
naval armaments, the right of capture shall 
be abolished and the freedom of the seas 
assured. 

9. Foreign policy shall be under the effec- 
tive control of the parliaments of the respec- 
tive nations. 

Secret treaties shall be void. 














representative of all civilized 
states to deal with the reéstab- 
lishment and strengthening of 
international law. It is evident 
that the matters mentioned 
above concern the whole body of 
civilized states, since there can 
be no permanent settlement of 
some of the questions which im- 
mediately concern the bellig- 
ents until many world questions 
of international law are satis- 
factorily dealt with. In this con- 
nection, the problem of arma- 
ments and the freedom of the 
sea are especially urged for 
present consideration. 

It is necessary to organize 
peace if it is to be durable. The 
program proposes, in addition to 
the Hague Court of Arbitration, 
a Court of Justice, a Council of 
Investigation and Conciliation, 
and the permanent organiza- 
tion of the Hague Conference. 
Thus no entirely new institu- 
tion is included in the plan. 
The Hague Court of Arbitra- 
tion presents a successful record 
of fifteen cases since its organ- 
ization in 1902. The Second 
Hague Conference voted by a 
large majority for the project 
of an International Court of 
Justice, altho, as is well known, 
it failed of realization on ac- 
count of the difficulties incident 
to the problem of its composi- 
tion. The idea of a Council of 
Investigation and Conciliation 
for dealing with non-justiciable 
questions, those indeed which 
are most likely to lead to war, 
has developed from the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry established by 
the First Hague Conference. 
Finally, to look forward to the 
development of the Hague Con- 
ference into an international as- 
sembly, meeting periodically to 
formulate and codify rules of 
international law, coincides with 
the spirit of the Second Hague 
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Conference in providing for the calling 
of the third. 

Besides urging the consideration of 
those principles of durable peace which 
should govern the peace settlement con- 
gress and the plan for international. 
organization, the Central Organization 
for a Durable Peace believes that the 
stability of peace will never be main- 
tained wholly thru measures of inter- 
national order. In speaking of the 
limitations of international law, Mr. 
Root said: “Law can not control na- 
tional policy, and it is thru the working 
of long continued and persistent na- 
tional policies that the present war has 
come. Against such policies all attempts 
at conciliation and good understanding 
and good will among the nations of Eu- 
rope have been powerless.” The pro- 
gram mentions two,measures in this do- 
main which are especially indispensa- 
ble: (1) The guarantee to the naticnal 
minorities of civil equality, religious lib- 
erty and the free use of their native 
languages; (2) the parliamentary con- 
trol of foreign politics with interdiction 
of all secret treaties. 

The most striking part of the Mini- 
mum Program, and that.which offers a 
great departure from present interna- 
tional procedure, is the provision for an 
international treaty, binding states to 
refer their disputes to an arbitral or 
judicial tribunal or to the Council of 
Investigation and Conciliation, and 
further to use concerted diplomatic, eco- 
nomic and military pressure against 
any state that breaks the treaty. Ac- 
cording to this plan, we find developed 
a world League of Peace, which, if sup- 
ported by a strong public opinion, can 
come into existence thru the action of 
the world congress to convene after the 
war. 

The Central Organization for a Dur- 
able Peace has already formed national 
groups in almost all countries to maxe 
a technical study of the proposals laid 
down in the Minimum Program. Nine 
Research Committees have been organ- 
ized, representing the nine points of the 
Minimum Program. Some thirty-five re- 
search studies, including nine prepared 
by members of the American Commit- 
tee, have already been published. These 
are now used by the various national 
groups as a basis of technical study and 
discussion, and after final editing, they 
are to be sent to the governments of the 
world. 

Thru these study groups, which now 
represent twenty-six nations, this or- 
ganization is building up a united sup- 
port of the underlying principles of 
equitable law, and is thereby destined 
to become a world factor in influencing 
the great settlement. The effort de- 
mands the support of the world. The 
people of one nation alone, or of a group 
of nations, cannot effect a new world 
order; it is a task for the civilized 
world. The work of the Central Organ- 
ization for a Durable Peace may be de- 
scribed as a simultaneous world study 
to prepare for action at the supreme 
moment of the world’s history which 
we shall witness after the war. 

Boston, Massachusetts 
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and what do you suppose? 








It’s a curious fact. 
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oat flakes much alike. 


their favorite oats. 


Oats, to have the finest flavor, 
must be Northern grown. 

But we go further. We take the 
choicest Northern oats and pick 
out the choicest third. That is, we 
discard two-thirds of the oats be- 
cause they are underfed. 

From the big, plump grains—just 
the cream of the oats—we make 
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10c and 25c 
‘Except in Far West and South 


or the Kin? 


The Dish of the Palaces 
Nearly All the World Over 


“T was taken,” he writes, “through the Emperor’s kitchen, 


Why, there was Quaker Oats.” 
3ut in his own kitchen it wasn’t. 
We Americans import Scotch and 
Irish oats to sell at fancy prices. 
where these oats grow, Quaker is the dominant brand. 

And some of us take any oats that are offered, thinking 


But in the British Isles, 


But the connoisseurs of a hundred nations send here for 


Here is one American product—one of the few—which has 
won the whole world’s admiration. 
such a product must deserve supremacy ? 


Quaker Oats 


The Supreme Morning Dainty 


Don’t you know that 


these luscious flakes. That’s why 
this flavor has won the world. 

Remember that. Without extra 
price—without extra effort—you 
can get Quaker Oats when you 
order. You can breakfast the same 
as kings. After that, a lesser oat 
dainty will hardly be served on 
your table. 


per package 
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Quaker Oats packages. 
parcel post. 





A $2.50 Aluminum Cooker 


Made to our order, extra large and heavy, to cook Quaker Oats in the ideal way. 
Send us five trademarks—the picture of the Quaker—cut from the fronts of five 
Send $1 with them, and this double cooker will be sent by 
This offer applies to the United States and Canada. 


Address The Quaker Oats Company, 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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What Good Was Your Schooling? 


A Composite Educational Autobiography of Independent Readers 














ITH a view of getting some light 

upon the much discussed ques- 

tion of the merits and defects of 

the school system, we called upon our 

readers in the issue of January 10 to 
answer these two questions: 

1. Of all you were taught at school what 


has proved most useful to you in after 
life? 
2. What have you had to learn since 


leaving school which you might have been 
tuught there? 

Those who responded represented all 
kinds and degrees of education and of 
practical life, so we have in the letters 
an experience meeting of the widest 
scope on what knowledge is of most 
worth. 

The first lesson we learn from them 
is the impracticability of prescribing 
any single course of study as suited to 
all minds and future careers. Almost 
every conceivable study is mentioned 
among those which have proved most 
useful, and some inconceivable studies 
are mentioned among those most missed. 
Many, it is true, specify the same study, 
but do not agree as to what they got 
out of it. It is therefore impossible to 
classify and tabulate the answers, and 
we can only give in a general way their 
trend. 

English in its double sense of com- 
position and literature is most often 
mentioned. Perhaps then we should be- 
gin our quotations with a teacher of 
English in the Horace Mann School of 
Columbia University. 

Question I. English! 
communication—a 


Hence, expression, 
broad highway, easily 
traveled, between mine and the world’s 
life. Hence, also, acquaintance with the 
treasuries—and treasurers—of literature— 
of “the best that mankind has thought and 
said and done.” 

Question II.—Perhaps a course in how 
to teach administered to most college and 
university professors. Students are devel- 
oped into cisterns, not dynamos! A course, 
in any subject, which puts a premium on 
power and original, creative effort on the 
part of students, would be the most useful 
course I did not get. Fr BAIR 

New York City 

I. Of all that I learned at school, the 
English language has been most useful to 
me both in its technique and its literature. 

II. I wish I felt equally safe and firm 
in planning meals, home-sewing, house 
decoration, and kindergarten amusements. 
In less than a year of such courses in 
school I could have arrived definitely at 
information toward which I now travel a 
fitful and worried march. 

Mrs. Henry A. DANFoRTH 

Charleston, Missouri 


I. Language. commencing with McGuf- 
fey's spelling book—learned by heart, ev- 
ery word—McGuffey’s readers, Kidd's elo- 
cution, Harvey's grammars, Harkness’ 
Latin grammars and Cvwsar’s Comment- 
aries. 

II. Proper consideration for 
Everything that helped one to 
the love of the beautiful. 

FANNIE A. CALDWELL 





others. 
cultivate 


Piqua, Ohio 

I believe what I value most has been 
my love of good literature, which we all 
imbibed from MceGuffey’s old fifth and 
sixth readers. We had daily drills in pars- 
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ing and sentence construction, but 
were never once told to speak correctly. 

The old fashioned reader with its 
“gems of choice literature,” nowadays 
so sneered at, is regarded with grati- 
tude by those who were drilled in it. 
Many of our correspondents specify the 
bits of poetry and prose they had to 
memorize as “the most useful” of all 
they learned at school. 

The reading and learning by heart of 
classic bits of English prose and poetry, 
starting a real love for the best in litera- 
ture. Next to this, a grounding in Latin 
that helped much in the use of English 
and in the understanding and study of 
Romance languages. E. H. SMITH 

Philadelphia 

A love of reading, a training in thought 
getting, in concentration—the memorizing 
of poems of Shakespeare, Scott, Cowper, 
Tennyson and others, while very young, 
were the best things I got at school. The 
seeds from which my ideals grew many 
years after were these stored-up thoughts 
of the masters. ETHEL SPRIGGS 

Sarahsville, Ohio 


The classicists turned out strong in 
this questionnaire. They are evidently 
not afraid to put their favorite study 
to the pragmatic test implied by the 
wording of the question. We will first 
call upon a chemist to testify: 


I believe Latin and Greek were my most 
useful studies. They were the key that un- 
locked some of the world’s best literature, 
and the logical background for subsequent 
modern language study. The close applica- 
tion demanded to master these subjects, 
and the student habits thereby acquired, 
have proved of permanent value. The pro- 
fessors were men of strong personality, 
real teachers, and not a little of the bene- 
fit came from associations with them. 

NICHOLAS KNIGHT 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa 

The most useful thing that I learned at 
school was an interest in Latin literature 
gained while listening to older pupils 
translate Virgil. This led to my own later 
study of Latin after leaving school and to 
my wider knowledge of language forms. 
Whatever of later professional success I 
have had is by a_ house-that-Jack-built 
process referable to this and to my home 
training. E. I. Harris 

Washington State Normal School, 

Ellensburg, Washington 

I am particularly glad that my language 
work was studying Latin and Greek, not 
the inanities in English that are sometimes 
taught at the present day; that I had real 
metaphysics. 

“Down mid the tangled roots of things 
That coil about the central fire,” 
not experiments in the behavior of chick- 
ens, and that I had Dio Lewis’ “Light 
Gymnastics” instead of the terrible ath- 
letics that are breaking down the hearts of 
our children and youth today. 

SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

1. “Small Latin and less Greek” learned 
in two years in the Boston Latin School 
opening up a new world to me; but being 
poor I had to stop and go to work. 

B. L. S., 1865 


we 


Boston 

Mental arithmetic—the very name of 
which is a reflection on other kinds of 
arithmetic—is mentioned by several as 
a most valuable exercize. 

In the early °50’s, in a “Little Red 
School House” in Maine, I had a drill in 


Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic, conducted 
by the schoolmistress of that period. I be- 
lieve it was the most important event of 
my early schooling. The inevitable result 
of such a mental gymnastic was to induce 
a habit of brain activity, a brain 
agility. S. E. GEDDES 

New York City 

Fifteen minutes of arduous mental gym- 
nastics started the educational ball rolling 
every morning of my school days. Impor- 
tant practical drill in remembering tele- 
phone numbers and messages, shopping 
lists, ete., were judiciously mixed in with 
the memorizing of really good prose and 
verse. Then there were always a few min- 
utes of stiff mental arithmetic that ended 
the “memory” period like a snap of the 
whip, and the whole idea was one of the 
most productive in the curriculum. 

ELEANOR Woops Burk 

New York City 

If we count the votes, then the three 
R’s have it by a large plurality. More 
than half our correspondents specify 
“reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic” in some 
form, as their “most useful study.” 

But many mention less tangible kinds 
of education: 


I. I drove down from “Muskrat Med- 
der,” where I was the head of a mouse 
and attended school in the city, where I 
immediately became the ninetieth odd hair 
on the tail of a lion. This consciousness 
that there are so many people in the world 
smarter than I am was the most valuable 
thing I gained from my schooling. 

II. I should have been taught: To en- 
dorse a check correctly; to put the “Dr.” 
of a bill in the right place; to pound the 
nail and not my thumb; to read “sermons 
in stones, books in the running brooks” ; 
to love Jesus; to tend a garden; to write 
legible words instead of hen-scratches; to 
spell most words of six letters and a few 
words with ten; to stop when I've said 
enough. Ratepu C. JENKINS 

Manchester, Vermont 

The most useful thing I learned in col- 
lege was reverence for and belief in au- 
thority. 

The greatest lesson I have had to learn 
since is reverence for and belief in myself. 

This is not a paradox. These lessons are 
not contradictory ; they are supplementary. 
“Faith without works is dead.” 

LEE W. 

Walla Walla, Washington 

The most useful thing that I was taught 
at school: know thyself and not every- 
thing. 

Have had to learn since leaving school: 
to be alert, prompt, systematic, consider- 
ate, and last but not least: cultivate sun- 
shine on life’s journey. 


COooKE 


e FRANK JOHNSON 
Pomeroy, Iowa 


Much criticism and ridicule has been 
directed against the college student for 
his propensity to choose by professors 
instead of by subjects in his electives. 
But this course is not so irrational as it 
may appear, to judge by the many cor- 
respondents who refer to the influence 
of some teacher rather than the learn- 
ing of a certain study. For instance, 
the principal of the Mars High School: 

Outside of the three R’s I learned noth- 
ing while in school. Of course, I passed 
the examinations. Either a well trained 
dog or boy can do this—if subjected long 
enough to the beating in methods of our 
public schools. But one thing I did as- 
similate, namely, the spirit of a teacher. 
It haunted me in after years like a ghost. 
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Wonderful 
Bird Books 


Now Sent FREE! 


Mail Coupon for This Examination Offer 











Be able to tell every bird you see. To 
know our little feathered “‘pals” as they flit 
by. To know the bad birds from the good 
ones. Whata delight it is! This knowledge 
all yours if you will but cut off and mail 
the coupon at the bottom. And more, too. 
Knowledge of all the flowers, butterflies 
and trees. Books you can put in your 
pocket when you go out. They open up 
beauties you may never have seen. They 
give you a bigger, better education. No place where there is a child should be without these books. Let 
your children have this knowledge. This special offer brings a wonderful library of Natural History to 
you without a cent of expense. You ought to see these books. Act while this opportunity is open. 
Examine the complete set at your leisure. Let your family and friends see it. Then decide whether or 
not you will buy it. Nothing for you to risk. Send the coupon. 





Know Every Bird— 
Flower— Butterfly —Tree 


(The Pocket Nature Library Will Tell You) 
No need to search through ponderous, technical, scientific 
700 COLOR PICTURES books to know about the marvels of the great outdoors. A 


Every feather of the birds shown in the exact coloring 


jac ae if sou had the bird in your hand. “Eee | group of naturalists show you the better way to learn—in 





petal and stamen of the flower just as colored or fash- . . AE. : bs 

foned by Nature. "All the wonderful hues of the but direct contact with the living things—and with a handy 
t ies—every secret of the trees. fou don’t n to Md . . 
on Pol ous of cheno handsome limp leather ee authoritative guide. You can get more out of an hour with 


volumes from your pocket. There it is. Just what : : 

you want 4 know. = nature _ - open —. the Pocket Nature Library than you can get in a day, yes, y) 
The very things you have wanted; and carried as : ; : 

easily as a pocket book. The only pocket nature guide ora week, wandering blindly through field and forest. Ve 
with colored illustrations. The principal facts about 


each bird, butterfly, flower or tree goes along with Think what these little books would mean not only o 

oak Seruatien. to you but to the little son or daughter whose per- yi 
ceptions are just awakening. What a helpin / 

developing the ability to observe and to learn at first hand these books would be. 4 











4 
ra Nelson 
é Doubleday, 


Mail This Coupon—Send No Money ff Omerbay NY. 


f . Please o— - - 
. . . . charges prepaid, the Pocket 
Merely send this coupon (without money) and the four books will come to you prepaid. Fg Nature Library in tour vol: 
Look at them. See the wonderful colors, Make up your own mind. If you want them I wim ot ng oe 
send only 95 cents, then $1.00 per month for four months (or $4.50 cash). If you fn en, Slt. 
don’t want them send them back at my expense. But get them just to look at anyway. = 7 agree to pay 95 cents at once and $1.00 


a month for four months (or $4.50 cash). 
Otherwise I will return them. Send books 
and bill to 


Nelson Doubleday, Dept. 375, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 4% Name... 


/ DE: eto kceKiwi aati ames 
4 


Send coupon today. 
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ASTED light and flaking 


paint! Do you realize how 
much wasted money it means? 

Three thousand of the biggest 
plants in the country realize it, 
and they now treat their ceilings 
and walls with a finish that in- 
creases daylight 19 per cent. to 36 
per cent. and is permanent. 

By using this finish, they help 
their workmen do more and better 
work; they decrease accidents; 
they save as much as three-quar- 
ters of an hour electric lighting 
every day; and they all save scal- 
ing and recoating of cold water 
mixtures, and flaking of paint into 
the machinery. 

In addition, they have ceilings 
and walls that can be washed like 
a dinner-plate, and are thus kept 
wonderfully clean and sanitary. 

The finish they use is Rice’s 
Gloss Mill White (Barreled Sun- 

(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
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light), an oil paint, made by a spe- 
cial process, discovered and owned 
exclusively by the makers. 

Repeated tests have shown, 
without a single exception, that 
Rice’s remains white longer than 
any other gloss paint. 

By the Rice Method, it can be 
applied over old cold-water paint. 
It does not flake or scale with the 
jar of machinery, it does not yel- 
low like ordinary oil paints, and 
saves big money on painting, be- 
cause it does not need renewing 
for years. 


Write for our interesting book “More 
Light”—and sample board. 


ON CONCRETE SURFACES. On inside 
concrete Rice’s Granolith makes the best pos- 
sible primer for a second coat of Rice’s Gloss 
Mill White—giving a glossy tile-like finish 
at no more expense than lead and oil paint. 
Rice’s Granolith. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
30 Dudley St. Providence, R. L. 























THE SON OF MAN 


By PERCIVAL W. WELLS 


is attracting a great deal of attention. It tells the 
story of Jesus in epic form and is illustraed by 16 fine 
engravings 

it is Wonderful.''— Stanwood Cobb. 

“A life-story which is itself a moving drama.’'— 
Boston Transcript. 

“The verse effect is that of power." 
press. 

“The book is 
Record. 

‘A beautiful book that should have numberless 
readers.’ Atlanta Constitution. 

*Promp‘s some lines of thought which have not been 
awakened by previous writers.''—Passaic Herald. 

‘A certain ruggedness at once apparent, though here 
and there is an exquisite tenderness.''—Pittsburg Press. 

. Well written as an epic.’’—Boston Globe. 

“The poet's style of versification merits great praise. 
The verses are wonderfully readable.''—Wheeling 


R r 
_— Price $1.25 net 
Order from your dealer or 


BARTLETT PUBLISHING CO., Wantagh, N. Y. 


Portland Ex- 


reverent in tone.’'—Wéilkes-Barre 





FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 


CASH OR BROKEN JEWELRY 


SE ND us any diamonds, watches, old gold, platinum or silver 

Saas (new or broken), false teeth (with or without gold), 
any dentai fillings, painters’ gold-leaf cotton or magneto points. 
Nothing too large or too small. We pay in cash the highest 
possible prices. Can do this because we do the largest business 
of this kind in the country. Established 1899. Your goods re- 
turned at our expense should our offer be refused in 10 days 








Liberty Refining Co., 432 G Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa’ 
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at our low waren: 
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“™.. in trade, 83 to 88 to clear. 
bicycle supplies at half usual 





he Se a offer ever 

made on a eda. You will be astonished 
and remarkable terms. 

° Sizes and col colors in Ranger 
Dicycles. Most complete line in America. 
Other guaranteed models $11.95, $14.75 and 
“ 617.60. A few good second-hand bicycles 


Tires, lamps, wheels, sundries, parts, ond all 


prices. Do not buy 
Until you get our catalog and offers, Write Now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. K 198, CHICAGO 





Not history outlines, not dates, not names 
she used to make us learn, but the spirit 
of her face went home. It led me into 
pastures of thought where I finally learned 
to live. 

In answer to the second question I might 
say that I have had to learn how to react 
against an iron-faced world without beat- 
ing my brains out. My classroom experi- 
ences as a student made me too conscious 
of the unreality of life. Bread and butter, 
sin and suffering, selfishness and love, jus- 
tice and injustice—the approximate mean- 
ing of these things as I would have to find 
them was not brought home to me. My 
teachers were strong on the past but weak 
on the present. Get stronger teachers in 
the school room, especially men that can 
and will think courageously and then we 
shall have men and women going forth 
from our schools eager to sacrifice for the 
redemption of our social life, political, re- 
ligious, economic. A. H. ForMAN 

Mars, Pennsylvania 


Many of our women correspondents 
complain that their schools and colleges 
failed to provide for the expanding op- 
portunities of feminine life. We sur- 
mise that the next generation will have 
the same complaint to make of some 
present-day schools. 


Since leaving school I have learned that 
every human being has some one power 
by which he may reach happiness and use- 
fulness, and that every life should be 
planned for the use of the special gift 
with which the individual may be en- 
dowed. In common with most girls’ schools 
my Alma Mater was diligent in season 
and out of season to keep us “womanly.” 
As individuals we were to be all that was 
pure and lovely, but no ideals of active 
life were held out to us. It was generally 
understood that we would have a year or 
two of young ladyhood and drift into mat- 
rimony. In the case of a majority of 
women this kind of training may be 
fraught with no evil consequences, but 
thru dependence and marital misery a sor- 
rowful minority realize that they and the 
world would have been better off if they 
had been taught as individuals and not as 
a sex whose work in life was predestined 
to lie in only one field of usefulness. Some 
men who are square pegs get into round 
holes, but thousands of round female pegs 
are forced into square holes with utter un- 
consciousness of the lifelong tragedy in- 
volved. Mrs. L. H. Hitt 

Bastrop, Texas 

The women of the Library Club of 
Glen Elder, Kansas, took The Inde- 
pendent questions as the topic of a 
meeting and got a very frank and in- 
teresting discussion out of them. We 
quote a few of their experiences: 

I wish I had learned that fooling the 
teacher was really harming myself. 

Learned truthfulness is advisable 
with little children. 

I wish I had not been taught to count 
on my fingers. It seems impossible to 
break the habit. 

I learned to mind at school. I 
had my way at home. 

My drill in accurate spelling has made 
me the dictionary of the family. 


The most useful thing was the Golden 
Rule. 


I wish I had been allowed more chance 
for ae: + alls forced to express 
the teacher’s ideas 

Our second question, concerning the 
sins of omission of the schools and col- 
leges, called out, as might be expected, 
more various replies than the first, but 
they fall readily into two general class- 
es; one calls for more practical, espe- 
cially vocational, instruction; the other 
complains of the lack of training in 
character-building, personal efficiency 
and the art of getting along with other 
people. 


even 


always 
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We will consider the practical de- 
mands first, as they are easier met. 
Among the “long felt wants” men- 
tioned are knowledge of applied science, 
especially mechanics; manual training 
(the kind that really trains), domestic 
science, business methods, law, hygiene 
and agriculture. We give a few speci- 
men replies: 


What I have had to learn in the years 
since leaving school that I might have 
learned while there is largely a practical 
acquaintance with what might be called 
the mechanics of everyday life. I think it 
possible to instruct all children in simple 
everyday mechanical operations, such as 
would be suggested by locks and hinges, a 
bicycle or a sewing machine. 

FLoRA WARREN SmitrH SEYMOUR 

Chicago 

All of my life I have felt the lack of 
general and specific physical and manual 
training—the practical application of 
principles of mathematics, chemistry, 
physiology, psychology, etc., to the actual 
work of everyday life. So I say, not mildly 
but from passionate conviction, that 
courses in practical business, domestic 
science, kindergartening, carpentering, etc., 
should accompany mental training. Much 
of the time in school was wasted, because 
many of us could have done twice the 
work in the time if we had not been lim- 
ited to the grade schedule. This unused 
time and certain hours of the long sum- 
mer vacation days could well have been 
devoted to “play” in the form of voca- 
tional work. Mary WHitE SLATER 

Ironton, Ohio 


I think that my school should have 
taught me some handicraft and that its 
failure to do so was its most obvious fail- 
ure. It is true that for a year or so I was 
kept sawing and planing at little bits of 
wood for a very few hours a week, but I 
cannot say that I even learned to drive a 
nail without an even chance of hitting my 
thumb. The classes were too large, the 
work stereotyped and formal, the teachers 
undertrained, overdriven and probably un- 
derpaid. Other students were far more 
skillful than I and received better marks, 
but none of them seemed to find in this 
inadequate routine shopwork either pleas- 
ure or enhanced ability to do. P.W.S. 

New York City 

No man or woman in these days can af- 
ford to be ignorant of the working and 
construction of an automobile. It ought to 
be part of everybody's education. 

FREDERICK A. BINNEY 

San Diego, California 

In the secondary schools I ought to have 
received : 

1. Training of the fingers by means of 
sewing. 

2. Training of the eye by means of 
drawing. 

_ 3 Training of the ear by means of sing- 
ing. 

4. Training of the whole body by means 
of physical exercises so that instead of 
being flat-chested and stoop-shouldered I 
might now be supple and strong. 

In college I should have been taught 
dietetics and chemistry applied to food 
and cleanliness. 

I did receive the ability to enjoy good 
music, and as am a near-monotone I 
greatly appreciate it. 

Mrs. A. J. Erickson 

Franksville, Wisconsin 

The most serious lack in my training 
was the absence of any course of instruc- 
tion which could give me even a meager 
knowledge of my present profession of 
home-making and child culture. 

A. E. BAKER 





Baltimore, Maryland 


Chemistry would have prevented me 
from committing many  gastronomical 
crimes and taught me how to live to be a 
hundred years old and be useful to my 
fellow-man. C. Brerce 


Memphis, Tennessee 





1875 
The First 













1916 
The Country-wide System 











Forty-one Years of Telephone Progress 


The faint musical sound of a 
plucked spring was electrically 
carried from one room to an- 
other and recognized on June 2, 


1875. That sound was the birth- 
cry of the telephone. 


The original instrument—the 
very first telephone in the 
world—is shown in the picture 


above, 


From this now-historic instru- 
ment has been developed an art 
of profound importance in the 
world’s civilization. 


At this anniversary time, the 
Bell System looks back on forty- 
one years of scientific achieve- 
ment and economic progress, 
and gives this account of its 
stewardship: 


One Policy 








It has provided a system of 
communication adequate to pub- 
lic needs and sufficiently in ad- 
vance of existing conditions to 
meet all private demands or 
national emergencies. 


It has made the telephone the 
most economical servant of the 
people for social and commer- 
cial intercourse. 


It has organized an operating 
staff loyal to public interests and 
ideals; and by its policy of serv- 
ice it has won the appreciation 
and good will of the people. 


With these things in mind, 
the Bell System looks forward 
with confidence to a future of 
greater opportunity and greater 
achievement. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





SPEAKERS, CLUB WOMEN 
DEBATERS, WRITERS:—We prepare material on 
your special subjects and problems. Expert service. 
The Research Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York, 

We want your manuscript for 


AUTHORS book publication. Let us put our 


experience as publishers against your talent for results. 
WRITE US TODAY 
CANTERBURY BOOK CO., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 





FAI 


TRIAL 


Cut out this ad and mail it to us, with your name ond 
ee (no money); and we will send you our FAMO' 
the razor for 30 dare FREE, then, if Pa likeit, pay = 





K RAZOR byreturn mail, postpaid. You may ~~4 


$1.85. If you don’t 
MORE COMPANY. 


itreturnit, SEND NO MONE 
350 More Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








The most beautiful geran- 
ium we have ever grown or 
GERAN 1U seen, and the most unique 
in color—a striking violet- 
rose. Giant blooms, borne on extra long stems above 
luxuriant, vivid, green foliage. Unsurpassed as pot or 
garden plant. Four violet-rose plants, one American 
Beauty, and collection of eight other geraniums all for 
$1. postpaid, 
California Geranium Co., Box 552 Santa Monica, Cal. 


A RARE 











EAT AND GROW THIN 


Satisfying menus that will take off weight 
without starving you. Tells what you can 
eat, not what you can’t. Thousands are 
following these rules successfully. Safe. 
Practical. Effective. Price $1, Postage 
extra. At any bookstore or from 


i. E.P.DUTTON & Cco., 681 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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SCHOOL 


Of Personality 
For Girls 





Sea Pines is the Recognized 
Pioneer School of Personality 


Happy home life; personal attention and care. 
spired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of efficient woman- 
hood. The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for out- 


door life. One hundred acres; 
Ponies; 
especially for_ results 
initiative. 
French, German and 
Preparatory, 
other courses leading to Personality Diplomas introductory 
to definite service. 
and enthusiastic instructors. 
formation, address 


Rev. Thos. Bickford, A.M., Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, P. 0. Box P, 
Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 





Students in- 


ine groves; 1000 feet of sea- 
ing. Hygiene and morals 
in health, character and 
Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Household Arts, 
Spanish by native teachers. College 

Domestic Science, Secretarial and 


horseback ri 


Cultural, 


All branches of study under experienced 
For booklet and further in- 
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Brookfield 


The Open Air School for Her 


Teaches your daughter how 
to realize the durable satis- 
factions of life. The Directors 
believe that this end is at- 
tained through helping the 
growing girl to establish habits 
which keep her well, make her 
think clearly, make her live in 
right relations to her world. 


The aim at Brookfield is to 
give the girl her fullest power, 
rather than to cram her mind 
with a specified quantity of 
book-learning. 


Open air sleeping, study and 
recitations. Open air dining 
room. Domestic arts, garden- 
ing, physical training, summer 
and winter sports, dancing, 
story telling, dramatic train- 
ing, music. 


Write personally to 


Miss Helen Fairman Cooke, 
The Brookfield School, 
North Brookfield, Mass. 
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The Sargent School for Physical 


Education 
Established 1881. 


Largest normal department for physical educa- 
tion in the world. General and special courses prepare for healthy 
womanhood. Address for booklet. 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT, 32 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small, separate college for women in Massachusetts, 4-year 
course. A. B. Degree. Faculty of men andwomen. 2-year diplo- 
ma course for high school graduates. 18 buildings. 100,acres. 
Endowment. Catalog. REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL.D., 
President. Norton (30 miles from Boston), Massachusetts 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 40 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 4 Buildings. Gymnasium. 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 











Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department of 
a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms, $ 350 per year. 
Special course in Domestic ience. 


For catalogue and information address 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 


MO N y 0 ACADEMY 


FOR BOYS 

Established 1804. 15 miles from Spring- 
field. An endowed school. Certificate 
privileges. Completely equipped athletic 





field. Modern dormitory. Gymnasium. 
Rate $300. Fund for boys of proven 
worth. For catalog and book of views, 





address the principal, Monson, Mass. 








BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Medicine 
college of Liberal Arts 
Theology Graduate Department 





The College of Liberal Arts now occupies its new building next 


to the Boston Public Library and offers the advantages of a modern 
college course. The building is equipped with Laboratories, Depart- 
ment Libraries and has fullest use of the Boston Public Library. 
The professional schools located in the heart of the city not only 
offer the usual courses of instruction but afford unusual opportuni- 
ties for self support and for the practical training in the several 
professions. The Graduate School offers exceptional opportunity 
for research work. 


LEMUEL HERBERT MURLIN, President 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 




















A school where girls learn 
self-reliance. 23 miles from 


ABBOT 


Boston. Extensive grounds 
-modern buildings. 


Andover, Massachusetts 


Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


eee Certificate Privi- 
leges. General course with 
Household Science. 
Found 


ACADEMY 








Mr. Bierce, like many of our other 
correspondents, is perhaps asking more 
than the schools in their present imper- 
fect state can be expected to teach. 
Chevreul is the only chemist we remem- 
ber to have lived more than a hundred 
years. 


Cooking and sewing. My mother did 
not have time to teach them to me at 
home, and I could learn neither till after 
I was married, and had to learn them from 
neighbors’ books, by experiment, or any 
way I could. With three babies, coming 
right along, one after the other, my lack 
of knowledge on these subjects has been 
deplorable. 

ANNA GILLESPIE McCLELLAN 

Greeley, Colorado 

I might have been given: 

1. A short, simplified course in banking 
and trade operations acted out. 

2. Some concrete examples of business 
organization. 

3. A few lessons on the uses and han- 
dling of tools, wood finishes and building 
materials. 

4. Some definite knowledge of the dif- 
ferent lines of work that make up our in- 
dustries, of the opportunities that exist in 
each line, and of the qualities and qualifi- 
eations that each line calls for, to the end 
that I might intelligently have chosen a 
vocation for which I was by nature fitted. 

NorMANn P. Lawson 

Corfu, Washington 

II. There is no subject that I have had 
occasion to study since leaving school that 
I believe should have been taught there 
unless I may regard as such the art of 
handwriting; the formation of a neat and 
thoroly practical hand is a matter of im- 
portance but too lightly esteemed and its 
successful teaching in the United States 
seems to be almost an unknown art. 

BREWSTER PHILLIPS 

Biltmore, North Carolina 


A course in agriculture would have been 
a blessing to me. I studied about the earth, 
but it was of a far-away earth instead of 
the world at home. I could describe the 
course of the Yang-tze-Kiang river and a 
hundred other streams that drained 
strange lands, but I was not taught the 
value of drainage for my own home fields. 


L. DILLon 
Bedford, Virginia 


But more often than the demand for 
the applied physical sciences comes the 
expression of a need of what might be 
called applied psychology and sociology, 
that is, of some form of education that 
shall enable one to develop his facul- 
ties and to deal with fellow-men. Our 
correspondents are not very definite 
about how these things can be taught, if 
at all, in the schools, but they evidently 
feel the lack of something very essen- 
tial in their training. Apparently it is 
more a matter of discipline, experience 
and moral culture than any formal in- 
struction. But a few samples of answers 
to our second question will define the 
need better than a definition. 

I failed to get a clear conception of the 
demands and responsibility of society and 
thereby neglected the social side of life 
which enables one to be a good mixer. 

S. F. GoLLEHON 

Tazewell, Virginia 

A knowledge of human nature in real 
life. Few things could be of greater or 
more lasting value than a careful study 
of the nature and effects of the motives 
and ideas which mold the character and 


govern the conduct of our fellow-men. 


CHARLES RICHARDSON 
(age 75) 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
What I think I lacked most was the 
ability to meet people fairly and openly in 
the affairs of everyday life. Particularly 
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to meet those of opposing views without 
giving unnecessary offense and yet stand 
firmly for what I consider to be right. 


"eta" | SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Haviland, Kansas CCONTINUED) 


Practice in oral and written expres- 
sion, a synthetic use of the school subjects, 
some knowledge of the underlying im- 
pulses, incentives and mental methods of 
ordinary men. ALFRED GUILLON 

Berkeley, California 

Born a poor farmer’s boy I was never 
taught in school independent thinking 
or any standard of true values, so that 
I might live a full life without wealth or 
fame. God forgive my well intentioned 
teachers; from them I learned chiefly 
what not to teach others. 

V. J. MEREDITH, 
Vice Principal, Montezuma Mountain 
Ranch School for Boys 
Los Gatos, California 


What I was not taught and learned 
later, and painfully, was the ability to dis- 
criminate between capital and income, not 
in the general but the individual sense, 
and with reference to health as well as 
wealth. A. B. JACKSON 

North Adams, Massachusetts 


Self-reliance. The school system of to- Powder Point School for Boys 


day tends to place all responsibility on 























the teacher. This is wrong. Unless a Duxbury, Mass. By the Sea 
. ae <} - 
a 18 made to row 7 hi 18 he _— 38 miles from Boston. 4 uildings. Concrete residences. Gymnasium, Athletic fields. Cinder 
self who 1s responsible for his own wel- track. Swimming, boating, skating, tennis, all sports. The most expert physical training 
fare he will never attain success. for those that need it most. Something to do in play or work every hour of the day. 
J. L. Brppie Everything is bent toward developing self-mastery. Thorough preparation for college or 
Philadelphia, “Out at Third” business. Upper and “Homeward Bound” 
bot ‘ : , lower _ schools., Summer 5 ae. wy = 
Typewriting. Also more efficient meth- camp. Send for __ illus- 


trated booklet. 


RALPH K. BEARCE 
A.M., Headmaster. 


ods of work, conserving energy and _in- 
creasing output. Perhaps this cannot be 
learned in any school as well as one learns 
it by experience and intellectual alertness, 








but a beginning along these lines might 96 King Caesar Road 
well be made in school or college. Duxbury, Mass. 
R. S. BoarDMAN 











Bloomfield, New Jersey eae 











I. Chiefly that I was not different from N Ch h Th ] . IS h ] 
other boys and that all human beings have ew Cc ecological schoo — College of ‘auetes 
many points of similarity. 48 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
Il. Everything i tials and all of . 
- duverything in essentials and a oO . Largest school of expression inthe U.S. The 
. Established 1866. Three years . Colle arat 
the little that I re: illy know. It was out- desired. The cuntsubam tnchedes ayetemaate aul of tee thee Comtnd to: ous graductan antencherincstiagen, 
side of school that I lear ned how to lez irD logical writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpreta- a eee “thay ot 103 bh longa t == bs a 
tion of the Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when desired. ae horiics 7 pte oes, oratory, bec wa 
and by association with other and older | For catalogue and information, address ER areas ewe, oaten. Commits art, etc. 
xeople to see what they saw. ae ; vate iontemenaagears 
peop P on ¥ We M. William L. Worcester, President HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
RINCE LANNATT oops, D. Huntington Chambers Boston, Mass 
Silver Lake, Massachusetts - - 

















We conclude with a few replies not 


easy to classify, but too interesting to Mi H WV 
omit pirate iss Hall’s 


. Psychology, in my junior college year, 
brought me up with a start. It taught me SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
keen observation and introspection. \ 

II. I have had to learn thoroness. My ‘ 
teachers did not seem able to make things In the Berkshire Hills, on 
appeal to:me. Moreover, they were easily 


satisfied and accepted work that was so the Holmes Road to Lenox. Ww Oo R Cl E ~ T E R 





poorly done that I actually formed habits Forty-five acres. One thou- EM 

of incompetence. Why not give the cur- y For Boys ACAD Y 606 Year 
riculum a rest and agitate for thoroly sand feet above the sea level. a71 boys prepared in ais four years for 33 different colleges and 
wail . - par neni . “ professional schools umni in states anc reign countries, 
a , Ww . educ — teac _ rs? - not Enrollment represents 22 states and 12 foreign countries Classi 
the teacher 1e curriculum after all? Mi _ ‘i cal and scientific courses for general education. Faculty of 19 
> 7 _— 1ss MIRA H. HALL Princi al experienced men. Standards of scholarship the highest. School 
; F R LEwIS s 2 ” P spirit broad and democratic. Scholarship aid for worthy hove. 
Pacific College, N ewberg, Oregon Pittsfield, Massachusetts Organized play for graded physical training. 11 school buildings, 


New and pertectly appointed gymnasium and pool. Catalogue. 


I believe that of all I learned at school D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., 103 Providence St., W: . Mass. 


the habit of “looking it up” in an author- a 
ity instead of asking my neighbor has 
helped me most to keep up to date and 


correct in my various professions of wife, B df d A d For Young 
mother and housekeeper. ra or Ca emy Women 






























The subject of efficiency, personal and BRADFORD, MASS. 113th Year 

occupational, has seemed, since I began to Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac 

study it, to have been the most essential pen ig go ge ges oo 2% 

subject omitted from the curriculum of course of five years and two years’ course for High 

my schools and one perfectly possible to mec LAURA A. EDO? A. i. Prince , 

teach there. Mrs. F. C. JAccARD ~ ‘ sinensis 7 cmemmttarsrn sh ob 
Anaconda, Montana 














I. A constructively critical attitude on 

life—without faultfinding—I believe to it S | ON SE MI 

be the most useful thing gained from my j 
university training. No one course or per- A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

son was responsible. The spirit of the 

Cae of Michigan, some professors, 76th year. New $169.000 residence hall suns Sept., 1916. The last word in construction and appointments. An 


C : - efficient master in charge of each unit of 16 boys. Your boy’s personality studied and directed b lly 1 
netably Smalley and Taylor in economics, corps of able teachers. All the advantages of a high-priced school for moderate terms. Wholesome — Healthy 





a tradition of friendly criticism in mv outdoor life. Intelligent guidance in work and play. Scientific and preparatory departments. Six buildings. Gym- 
fraternity—all helped . C. B. Tay _ nasium. Six-acre athletic fields. Lower School for Boys from 10 to ‘. 2S building. Distinctive “manage- 
"D Woi é 7 ped. - Db. TAYLOR ment and house mother. Illustrated booklet. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, » Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 
es Moines, lowa 
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CALIFORNIA _ 





Miss McClintock’s School for Girls 


Miss Mary Law McClintock, Principal 
4 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION {yr yior sr a noe 


Write for list of Dr. Curry’s books and ‘*Expression."’ 
S. S. CURRY, Ph.D., Litt.D., President. Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





Co-ordination of Mind, Body, 
Voice. 37th year opens Oct. 5. 





PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


An undenominational, union school of relig- 
ion. Admits both sexes and all denominations. 
College graduation required for regular course 
leading to B. D. degree. All privileges of Uni- 
versity of California open to qualified seminary 
students. Term begins August 21, 1916. Address, 
President C. S. Nash, Berkeley, California. 





CONNECTICUT 





The 


Sanford School 


FOR BOYS 


Ridgewold, Redding Ridge 


Connecticut 





A Real Country School for Boys 
On a three-hundred acre farm 
Varied out-of-door life as well as athletics. 
Horseback riding, camping, and all manly 
sports. Farm, shops and electric power-house 
used as laboratories. Emphasis on fundamen- 
tals. Music and drawing. Preparation for all 
colleges and technical schools. Lower School. 


Address D. S. SANFORD, A.M., Headmaster, Box B 





Ridgefield School For Boys 


800 feet above the sea in the foothills of the Berkshires, 
50 miles from New York City. 115 acres. Lake, one 
mile in length, provides all water sports. New Boat- 
house. Athletic fields, gymnasium, new buildings. 
College preparatory and general courses. The limited 


number of boys gives each student individual attention. 


Catalog. Address 


Roland J. Mulford, Ph.D., Headmaster 
Ridgetieid, Connecticut 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Natiorial Park 








: 
Bo 
: 


20 Minutes from Washington, D.C. 
Ideal climate, 65-acre campus, 50 instructors, 
30 buildings, division of girls into small home 
and social groups, limited classes and special- 
ized instruction. Home Economics. Diploma 
course. Floriculture. 2 years’ collegiate work. 
For catalog address, 
Registrar, Box 171, 













Forest Glen, Md. 











HEBRON ACADEMY 40 acres, 9 buildings 


STURTEVANT HOME—One of the most beautiful resi- 
dences for girls in New England ATWOOD HALL—A 
modern home for boys. Exhilarating air Wholesome 
food. Pure spring water. College preparatory. General 
courses. Domestic chemistry. Address 

WM. E. SAnGENT, Litt.D., 


Principal. HEBRON, Maine 





RHODE ISLAND 





MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School —Unique record for entrance preparation and for 
success of graduates in college. Studio, manual training, athletics, 
gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Lower School—Special home care and training of younger boys. 
Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 


SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal, Providence, R. I. 





TENNESSEE 


MARTIN COLLEGE, 7cenwisske 
A Junior College with Preparatory Department. 


Modern Buildings and Equipment. 
Sunny Tennessee. 





Moderate Rates. 
In the Blue-Grass Hills of 
Careful Supervision. W. T. Wynn, President. 














ELY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, oreendicn Sonn. 
One hour from New York City. College Prep, General Courses. 
Separate departments for Girls under 15. 


THE WHEELER SCHOOL 


A country school for boys and girls, offering college certificate 

privileges, domestic science and general courses. Modern build- 

ings, athletic fields, tennis courts, baseball diamond. Endow- 

ment permits low expense of $350 a year. Address 

ROVAL A. MOORE, A.M North Stonington, Conn. 
Norwalk, Ct. 


HILLSID For Girls. 


Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883. One hour 
from N. Y. From primary tocollege. General and 
special courses. Separate school house. Lodge for 
younger girls. New gymnasium. Small classes 
Outdoor sports. Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., 
Vida Hunt Francis, B.L., Principals. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


YEATES SCHOOL 


Our experience indicates that every boy is different and must 
be handled individually to be handled successfully. We have an 
interest in the boy and a most complete equipment for him to en- 
joy as he grows. For details address HEADMASTER. 

Box 504, LANCASTER, PA. 
LATSHAW SCcHO0O FOR BACK WARDCHILDREN. 
Do you want your child to become 
bright, interesting and happy, with a possible future of usefulness? 
The history of our School warrants this offer to you. Kindly 
individual care in a small family group. Rates $1,200 upwards. 


ALLEN LATSHAW, Founderand Director, Pennyslvania, Berwyn. 
“*The Maples,’ 3412-14 Sansom Street, Philadeiphia. 


ISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL 


For Bovs. Endorsed by every American University. 
Individual plan of work. College preparatory course and a 
good training for business — mt ~ —a in agriculture. 
Scientific physical care. ns September 19th. 
Write for catalog. RISKIMINETAS TSPRINGS SCHOOL, 
Dept. 18, Saltsburg, Pa. 


Mercersburg Academy 


AIM OF THE SCHOOL—A thorough physical, 
and moral training for college entrance or business. 
SPIRIT OF SCHOOL—A manly tone of self-reliance un- 
der Christian masters from the great universities. 
tion given to each boy. 
OGATI N—In the country, on the western slope of the 
or aces Cumt —— Valley, one of the most beautiful and health- 
il spots of Americ 
EQUIPM ENT ‘Modern and complete. 
Write for catalogue. Address Box 13¢ 
William Mann Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


FORTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


Pennsylvania College for Women 


Woodland Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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mental 


Personal atten- 


New Gymnasium. 





Location combines advantages of city and 
country. Collegiate and Special Courses. _Ex- 
ceptional advantages in Social Service, Music 


and E xpression. 


John Carey Acheson, LL.D., President 
NEW YORK 


The Holbrook School for Boys 


On banks of the Hudson, elevation 500 feet, 40-mile view moun- 
tains and country. Close, stimulating relationship between 
student and masters. 24-acre campus, chemical and physical 
laboratories, gymnasium, cinder track, athletic field, tennis court, 
winter sports, coasting, skating, artificial pond, etc. Personal 
inspection urged. Catalog. 


Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 














I. Music is the most useful thing I 
learned at school. In prosperity a pleasure 
to myself and friends; in adversity, a 
means of livelihood. 

have had to learn method, organ- 
ization, and, greater than all, a fired, def- 
inite object. This is the greatest lack of 


our schools. We find ourselves too late. 
Mrs. JAMES BACON 
Winthrop, New York 


I. The most useful thing I learned at 
school was that the sum of the three 
angles of a triangle is equal to two right 
angles; in other words, that there are 
things in the universe that are beyond 
debate. Rev.) ALBERT DONNELL 

Burlington, Massachusetts 

1. To observe. 

2. To observe better. 

NATHANIEL BowpitcH PorrTer 

New York City 

School introduced me to habits of mental 
concentration. Beyond that little. 

It should also have taught self-control, 
health principles, love of work, thrift, 
value of time, use of leisure, helpful 
fatherhood, the service of society, Nation, 
and God; also knowledge and appreciation 
of trees, flowers, birds, constellations, pic- 
tures, sculpture, architecture, music, biog- 
raphy, history, literature; also interest in 
uplift, and familiarity with child psychol- 
ogy, world classics in translation, and the 
literary and spiritual values of the Bible. 
I needed bread; I received stones. 

THEODORE C. BLAISDELL 
Dean of the School of Liberal Arts 
Pennsylvania State College 








PEBBLES 
says an exchange, “dearly 
Egotist !—Columbia State. 


“Carranza,” 
loves a joke.” 


“See America first” also applies to inter- 
national relations.—Chicago Daily News. 


If there is no change in the Mexican 
situation, it at least has nothing on the 
Mexican Treasury.—Washington Post. 


The Plumber—Take it from me, Joe, 
them that doesn’t believe in preparedness 
ain’t no good on earth. By the way, ye'll 
have to go back to the shop for a monkey 
wrench and the soldering outfit—Judge. 


A society for disseminating religious lit- 

‘ature once sent a bundle of tracts to a 
pes aed manager for placing in the wait- 
ing room, with the title: “A Route to New 
Jerusalem.” He returned them with the 
message : 

“We cannot place the tracts, as New 
Jerusalem is not on our system.”—New 
‘ork American. 


I met a politician, 
Of greetings he was chary; 
He passed me by with frosty eye— 
This was in January. 
I met a politician, 
The same, on one hot noon; 
He bade me stand and wrung my hand— 
For this, you see, was June. 
—Columbia State. 


An aged negro 
spot where an 
work of a buggy 


yas crossing-tender at a 
express-train made quick 
and its occupants. Natur- 
ally, he was the chief witness, and the en- 
tire case hinged upon the energy with 
which he had displayed his warning signal. 

A grueling cross-examination left Rastus 
unshaken in this story: The night was 
dark, and he had waved his lantern fran- 
tically, but the driver of the carriage paid 
no attention to it. 

Later the division superintendent called 
the flagman to his office to compliment him 
on the stedfastness with which he stuck to 
his story. 

“You did wonderfully, Rastus,” he said. 
“T was afraid at first you might waver in 
your testimony.” 

“Nossir, nossir,” Rastus exclaimed, “but 
I done feared ev’ry minute that ‘ere durn 
lawyer was agwine to ask me if mah lan- 
tern was lit.”—Puck. 
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|| Metropolitan Hospital a School for Nurses 


BLACKWELL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 





HALF TRUTHS 

To call a book Essays and Literary 
Studies and expect it to sell is a flatter- 
ing tribute to the reputation of the au- 
thor, and fortunately one which Stephen 
Leacock’s popularity warrants. But the 
admirers of “Moonbeams from the 
Larger Lunacy” may be surprized and 
the seekers for deep philosophy in “Be- 
hind the Beyond” will be interested to 
find a book by Mr. Leacock serious as 
well as clever, thoughtful and humor- 
ous at the same time. 

Of the several essays included, two 
betray Mr. Leacock’s classroom point of 
view—rarely acknowledged in his writ- 
ings. The Lot of a Schoolmaster sugar- 
coats numerous educational theories and 
suggestions, full of valuable informa- 
tion, which by no means prevents them 
from being entertaining. And because 
he can show us one professorial mind 
which is not “seriously damaged by ed- 
ucation and by perpetual contact with 
students” Mr. Leacock makes con- 
vincingly The Apology of a Professor. 
- Then he turns to a consideration of 
American Humor—not yet boiled down 
to wit—and sidesteps The Woman Ques- 
tion by remarking that “Perhaps in the 
modern age it is not the increased free- 
dom of women that is needed, but in- 
creased recognition of their dependence. 
Let the reader remain agonized over 
that till I write something else.” 

But meanwhile he pays sincere tribute 
to The Amazing Genius of O. Henry; 
attempts The Rehabilitation of Charles 
II, whom he succeeds in making out a 
first class hero; and incidentally tells us 
how to read his books, in which ‘Most 
of the statements are at best only half 
truths. But the half truth is to me a 
kind of mellow moonlight in which I 
love to dwell. One sees better in it.” 


Essays and Literary Studies, by Stephen Lea- 
cock. Lane. $1.25. 


WHY THEY FIGHT 

With a reminder of General Sher- 
man’s definition of war we pass from 
the introductory pages of explosive 
wrath at the Germans for their supe- 
rior efficiency and scientific weapons, in 
Frederic Harrison’s The German Peril, 
to the substance of his book. Herein he 
shows comprehensive grasp of the trend 
of events and remarkable foresight. 
From papers of his printed from as far 
back as 1870 until two weeks previous 
to the Great War he demonstrates that 
again and again he endeavored to rouse 
his money-seeking, sport-loving fellow 
countrymen to the sense of a threatened 
human cataclysm. 

He maintained that neither the Ger- 
man people, as such, nor their Em- 
peror, peace abiding from policy, wield- 





offers a three years course of training. The school 
is registered by the University of the State of New 

‘ork, and connected with a hospital of nearly two 
thousand beds, which gives ample opportunity for 
a broad, general training. 


NURSES’ RESIDENCE 


The Nurses’ Residence is removed from the hospi- 
tal, is homelike and ideally located. 
Requirements: At least one year of high school 
or equivalent. Age limit—18 to 35 years. 
Reniuneration—$10.00, $12.00 and $15.00 per 


month ; the increase made yearly 

















Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Musicin public schools. Both 
sexes. High School course required for entrance. Voice, Har- 
mony, Form, History, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Methods, 
Practice Teaching, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. Limited to 
65. Personalattention, Catalog. 65 Main St., POTSDAM, N. Y. 


MANOR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Eighteen miles from New York, Number of pupils limited. 
Each girl has a personal association with the principals. Col- 
lege entrance certificate. General Courses. Terms $600. 
MIssS MARY E. HULL, MISS GRACE HUNTINGTON, Principals. 
LARCHMONT, New York. 


St. John’s School 


Prepares boys for colleg>, certificate privileges. 
Every modern facility for best*mental, moral and 
physical training. Splendidly equipped buildings. 
Gymnasium and athletic field, Sympathetic fac- 
ulty. Military discipline. JUNIOR HALL, asepa- 
rate school for boys under 13, For catalog address 


| Rev. Wm. Ranney, A.M.,Ph.D.,Prin., Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. | 








Russell Sage College of 
Practical Arts 








Founded by Mrs. Russell Sagein connection with Emma 
Willard School 


Designed for the vocational and professional train- 
ing of women. Secretarial Work, Household Eco- 
nomics and Industrial Arts. Courses of two to four 
years will be offered. Special students admitted. 
Address Secretary, 





Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, Troy, N. Y. 




















VIRGINIA 


STUART HALL 259°2",.;25h 2 

merly Virginia Female Insti- 
tute. Founded 1843, Diocesan School for Girls in tne Virginia 
Mountains. General and Preparatory Courses. Music, Art and 
Expresssion Departments. Entirely new equi Te including 
pianos. Gymnastics and field sports. JANE COLSTON 
HOWARD, A.B. (Bryn Mawr), Principal. 





Mary Baldwin Queue for Young Ladies 
Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 14th. 
historic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
modern equipment. Students from 35 states. Courses: Collegi 
ate (3 years); Preparatory (4 years), with certificate privileges, 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 


One of the leading colleges for women in the United States, offering courses for A.B. and A.M.; 
also Music and Art. Four laboratories, library, astronomical observatory, modern residence 
halls. Scientific course in physical development. 20,000 gymnasium with swimming pool, large 
athletic field. Fifty acres in college grounds. Healthful climate free from extremes of tem- 
perature. Endowment, recently increased by $250,000. Expenses moderate. Officers and in- 
structors, 60; students, 624, from 40 states and foreign countries. For catalogue and book of 


views illustrating student life, address WILLIAM A. WEBB, President, Box A. 


In the beautiful and 
Unsurpassed climate, 



















AGENC IES 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Everett O. Fisx & Co., Proprietors. 
Boston, 2A Park Street. Denver, 317 Masonic Bld. Provides Schools and Coileges with competent Teachers, 
Teachers in obtaining positions. 


New York, 156 Fifth Av. Portland, 514 Journal Bld. 
Send for Bulletin. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Rirmingham, Ala.,809 Title Bld. Berkeley, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
SANITARIUM | FOR SALE 





Assists 


Chicago, 814 Steger Bld. Los Angeles, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 

















Marienfeld Outdoor 
School for Boys 


At Samarcand, North Carolina 


This successful school, completely 
equipped with buildings, streams, swim- 
ming pool, automatic water system, ten- 
nis courts and other requisites for ac- 
commodation of fifty boys and masters 
will be made over to a head master, 
competent and able to carry it on, at a 
moderate price, on easy terms, by the 
retiring owner, Dr. Hanford Henderson, 
Samarcand, North Carolina. 








Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
Comfortable, homelike -surroundings; mod- 
ern methods of treatment; competent nurses. 
15 acres of lawn, grove, flower and vegetable 
gardens, Food the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 
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You've wondered why you don’t get 
ahead. Why your pay isn’t increased. 
Why you don’t get promoted. You've 
blamed everything and everybody, when 
the real drawback is yourself. 


You’re standing still because you lack 
training. Because you have not pre- 
pared yourself to do some one thing bet- 
ter than others. If you really want to 
get ahead, the way is open to you. 


For 25 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been helping men to climb 
into good paying positions. Nearly 5000 re- 
ported last year that I. C. S. training had won 
them advancement. You can get I. C. S. 
training in your spare time in your own home 
without losing a day or a dollar from your 
present employment. 


Position, power, good money, independ- 
ence, are within your reach. Thel. C. S. are 
ready to help you be the man you want to be. 
Let them show you how. Mark and i 
this coupon. 


1.C. S., Box 4512, Scranton, Pa. 


rr ——— = = TEAR OUT HERE ENCE scHoots | 


NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4612, SCRANTON, PA. 


Eeotein, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting ADVERTISING MAN 
Electric ar neaaing Window Trimmer 

ng 


‘elegraph Expert 

| MEOHANICAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATOR 

| (Mechanical Draftsman [) DESIGNE | 

Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 

| Gas Engineer Stenographer and Typist ] 

OIVIL ENGINEER Cert. Pub. Accountant 

Surveying and Mapping Railway Accountant | 

| MINE FOREM'N OR ENGR Commercial Law 

Metallurgist or Prospector GOOD ENGLISH 

| STATIONARY ENGINEER Teacher | 
Marine Engineer Common School Subjects 

| ARCHITECT CIVIL SERVICE | 
Contractor and Builder Railway Mail Clerk 

| Architectural Draftsman AGRICULTURE | 
Concrete Builder Textile Overseer or Supt. 

| Structural Engineer Navigator Spanish | 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Poultry Raising 

| Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILES | 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER Auto Repairiog 


German 
Freneh 
Italian 





Name 
Occupation 
& Employer 











Street 
and No. 














Canadian Investments 


Choice Life Insurance stock of 
leading Canadian Company es- 
tablished 23 years, earns 6%. 
Profits and surplus increasing. 
Dividends half yearly. Supply 
limited, value increasing. Ask 
for circular L. 


D. H. McDONALD & CO. 
BANKERS 
(Est. 1887) Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask., Canada 














ed the destiny of the German nation. 
It was the German Junker caste—the 
only flourishing survivor in Europe of 
medieval feudalism, hundreds of thou- 
sands strong, who ruled Germany ab- 
solutely and were determined to dispute, 
if not destroy England’s commercial 
rivalry and power. Concomitant was 
the political situation developing in 
Europe since 1870, particularly that in 
the Balkans. Dr. Harrison held that 
“given the circumstances as they are, 
and apart from any question of re- 
sponsibility for those circumstances, the 
warning of Germany that ‘Who at- 
tacks Austria, attacks me,’ seems such 
as the average German patriot, with the 
ideas now dominant, could hardly re- 
fuse to back.” He goes further and 
admits sympathy with the German who 
“finds his redundant population shut 
out from all the most desirable posses- 
sions of the planet,” while “England . . 
neither seeks to humiliate nor weaken 
the German Empire, yet she confronts 
Germany with a maritime power which 
is not only paramount, but claims that 
it always must remain predominant.” 
Herein he foresaw diametrically opposed 
forces leading inevitably toward war, 
joined by other national currents surg- 
ing in the same direction. 

Finally he looks into the future, when 
German Junkerdom with its backbone 
of Prussian Militarism is swept away. 
It is not a hopeful outlook, and hardly 
gratifying to the United States to feel 
that we are to be the financial and 
commercial residuary legatees of all 
this ruin, desolation and slaughter. 
This most illuminating volume is em- 
phatically worthy of Dr. Harrison’s 
long-established reputation as an able 
and discerning writer on public affairs. 

Dr. Thomas F. A. Smith’s What Ger- 
many Thinks is disappointing in that it 
is not a personal review of a supremely 
momentous subject, of which he, as late 
English Lecturer at the University of 
Erlangen, should be a well qualified ex- 
ponent, but is, for the most part, a 
partisan treatise compiled from printed 
and verbal expressions of the German 
attitude toward the war. While every- 
thing republished or reported in Dr. 
Smith’s book may be authentic, still 
there doubtless are contrary revelations 
of German thought not quoted which 
would relieve Germany, as a people, 
somewhat from the deliberate wicked- 
ness Dr. Smith sets forth to prove out 
of her own mouth. He finds himself 
called upon, here and there, to shift his 
ground a little. He yields the inefficien- 
cy, the lack of common knowledge pos- 
sest by the British diplomatic and con- 
sular services in Germany, together 
with the “dry rot” in England. 

Herewith another book which goes 
deeper into the origin of the war than 
Alsace-Lorraine, the Serbian pistol shot, 
or the German invasion of Belgium. In 
Germany vs. Civilization William Ros- 
coe Thayer treats it as a world em- 
bracing conflict of ideals as between 
despotism and democracy, barbarism 
and all we have striven to attain in 
betterment of the human race, of long 
growth and of desperate future por- 
tent. 
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For Sprains 
Lame Muscles 


Absorbine, Jr., 
brings quick relief. 
Keep it always at 
hand for instant 
use. 


Athletes use 
Absorbine, Jr., 

the muscle that has been 
strained, for the cut or 
laceration that runs a 
chance of infection; for 
the abrasion that pains and the limbs that 
are stiff and lame from over-exertion. 


Absorbine 


When applied to cuts, bruises and sores, 
it kills the germs, makes the wound asep- 
tically clean and_ promotes rapid and 
healthy healing. It allays pain and in- 
flammation promptly. Swollen glands, 
painful varicose veins, wens and bursal 
enlargements yield readily to the appli- 
cation of Absorbine, Jr. 

Absorbine, Jr., is made of herbs and is 
non-poisonous — safe to use anywhere, 
even by the smallest member of the 
family. 


It Combines Efficiency with Safety- 
Only a few drops of Absorbine, Jr., are 
required at each application, which makes 
it an economical liniment to use. One 
ounce of Absorbine, Jr., added to a quart 
of water or witch hazel, makes an anti- 
septic, general liniment of more than or- 
dinary efficacy. = 

Absorbine, Jr., $1.00 a bottle = 

at most druggists or delivered = 


A Liberal Trial Bottle 320 = 257% $2 705s aaeess 
W. F. Young, P. D. F., 283 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I/ know it, because 
I have reduced 32,000 women 
and have built up as many more—scien- 
tifically, naturally, 
without drugs, in the privacy of 
their own rooms; I can build up 
your vitality—at the same time I 
Strengthen your heart action; can 
teach you to breathe, to stand, to 
walk and to correct such ailments 
as nervousness, torpid liver, con- 
Stipation, indigestion, etc. 
One pupil writes: “*I weigh 83 Ibs. 
less and I have gained wondertully 
in strength.’ Another says: 
““Last May I weighed 100 Ibs., 
this May I weigh 126, and oh! i 
feel so well.’ 


Write today for my Sree booklet 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 19, 624 So. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 


Author of ** Beauty a Duty,” for sale 
at all bookstores 

















BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
INO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


EDITORIAL WRITER;C2"2""* man with work- 


ing knowledge of newspaper 
editorial writing to assist editor. Should be familiar 
with conditions, men and affairs in Eastern Pennsylvania. 
Send samples of work, give experience, and such infor- 
mation as will enable advertiser to judge qualifications. 
Address CONFIDENTIAL, P. 0. Box 1273, Philadelphia. 
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E- “BEST sno SaveTue Most 
our SPECIAL OFFER TELLING HOw 
YOU CAN WITH LITTLE EFFORT 


‘On, Letter oF pent ‘Card simply ony 


woopsTock PEWRITER CO., Dert .E-366,CH 
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He recalls a Germany which, for 
its solid plodding qualities, won his Know Whatever (fe 4 a a 
admiration; but which is now engulfed nandimeuan frase Pe se 
in the terrible pagan forcefulness of a man. 
the ruling caste of Junkerdom. Again hi Le an Srewece! nu Wilke. 
appears the question how far the Em- b y 1S Gndependent. blunt, artistic, a bit selfish) 

s 


peror has been a free agent in direct- 
ing German policy. A German view of 
him revealed in private discussion may 
throw light on this subject. According 
to this the German Emperor was never 
the Junker ideal, nor was he popular 
with the German masses. Somewhat 
curiously this was chiefly owing to his 
physical defects. His stature, infirmity 
and general build were not of the ap- 
proved German pattern for a Kaiser, 


writing) <cciacly or prartieel 


your you like to know what the hand- 
writing of your friends signifies? Here’s a 
booklet of thirty-two pages that will tell you— 
“What Your Handwriting Reveals.” It is written 





in nowise resembling the heroic mold 
of “Unser Fritz.” Besides he was the 
Englishwoman’s son! He soon grew to 
comprehend this unfavorable attitude 
toward him, and made almost desperate 
efforts to prove his sturdy Germanism 
in spite of it. Hence his grandiloquent 
utterances, his impulsive actions, and 
his anti-English sentiments. How far 
these would seem to have imprest his 
subjects is doubtful, since they brought 
down upon him the sobriquet of The 
Gadabout—as nearly as the term can be 
translated. Mr. Thayer does not seem 
to have lit upon this view, tho other 
pro-Ally writers hint the German Em- 
peror’s position was not entirely secure 
in the councils of Junkerdom. 

The German propaganda in the 
United States is reviewed and we are 
warned not “to be lulled into inac- 
tion by the belief that this titanic 
struggle does not and cannot concern 
us,” for the “Germans make no secret 
of their calculation that, when they 
have destroyed the British Empire, 
only Russia and the United States will 
stand between them and world dominion 
in a final triumph of despotism over 
democracy.” 


The German Peril, by Frederic Harrison. Lon- 
don: Unwin. $1.25. What Germany Thinks, by 
Thomas F. A. Smith. Doran. $1.25. Germany 
vs. Civilization, by William Roscoe Thayer. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $1. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 


All economic theory is more or less 
related to prevailing psychological be- 
liefs, but it is seldom that the econo- 
mist takes the trouble to check his the- 
ories against the more advanced teach- 
ings of contemporary psychologists. 
Professor Taussig’s Brown University 
sesquicentennial celebration lectures 
therefore have a certain refreshing 
quality that other economists may do 
well to study. In Inventors and Money- 
makers the author may be said to 
cashier the traditional “economic man” 
and to deal with the more familiar or- 
ganism that obeys his impulses with 
very little thought of material gain. 
People have the “instinct” to contrive, 
and they will continue to invent, just 
as they will continue to write verses and 
make graven images, whether we have 
patent laws or not, whether we can 
capitalize inventions or not, whether 
we need the money or not. The classic 
arguments for privation and economic 
conflict as the sole sources of “‘incent- 
ive” to effort are shown to be untenable 
for the class of people whose distinc- 


by William Leslie French, the celebrated Graph- 
ologist. It is illustrated with fifty specimens 
of handwriting. You will probably find your 





style among them. 


sent on receipt of ten cents. 


prefer stub or fine point. 





A new edition has been printed to supply the great demand. A copy 
of this book with twelve different patterns of Spencerian Steel Pens will be 


If you desire to try a Spencerian Pen, we will be glad 
to send you sample free, on request. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 Broadway, New York 


Say if you 
Mention this magazine. 











highly distinctive in every way. 





Published June 1 


A BOOK OF PRINCETON VERSE 
Edited with Preface by Alfred Noyes 
This Princeton verse, written during the last six years on the Princeton Campus, was 
selected by Alfred Noyes, who also contributes the Preface. i 


of the college anthologies which have recently attracted attention in England. 
work rings sound and the verse is of a strong, clean character. 


Q| 


e 





The volume is analogous to some 
The entire 
The poems are original and 
204 pages, $1.25 net, by mail $1.32. 





Published May 27 
THE SINGLE TAX MOVEMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
By Arthur Nichols Young 


A complete historical account of the single 
tax movement in the United States. 


350 pages, $1.50 net, by mail $1.60. 





Published May 27 

Revised Second Edition 

HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF MEN 
By Edwin Grant Conklin 
In this revised second edition is introduced 

considerable new material and new illustra- 
tions. 
Illustrated, 566 pages, $2.00 net, by Mail $2.10 





were rooted. . 





Published April 15 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY, 1740-1914 


By Bernadotte Everly Schmitt 


“An intelligent and impartial discussion of the relations of England and Germany on 
the eve of the Great War, and of the historic events and influences in which these relations 
- - Of intense interest and of great value.”—N. Y. Times. 


At All Bookstores or from the Publishers 


524 pages, $2.00 net, by mail $2.10. 


153 William St., Princeton, N. J. 











Princeton University Press, 

MONR £ A great debate in which 

Pres. Wilson, Sec. Lansing, 

D CTri E Root, Taft, Sydney Brooks 

and other leaders of thought 

take opposite sides. Extensive biblio- 

graphy. DesaTers’' HANDBOOK SERIES 
Cloth, $1. each postpaid. 

W.H. WILSON CO., Box R, White Plains, N. Y. 











AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 


per cent. has been declared upon the Preferred | 


Stock of this Company, payable July 1st, 1916, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 16th, 1916. Transfer Books will remain 
open. Checks mailed. 

R. H. ISMON, 


Secretary & Treasurer. 





CAMP 











Sargent Junior 


The Camp for Girls from 8-13 





Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, President, Peterboro, N. H. 
All the equipment of the big Sargent Camp. New buildings 
erected especially for this camp. All activities adapted to the 
age and health of each girl. Each camper under personal 
care of camp mother. Address 


Secretary. 8 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 
















routes to reach them, and the cost; 
and foreign. 
everywhere. 


be made. 
ent, New York. 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 
for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; 
trips by land and sea ; tours domestic 
This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New 
York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independ- 


the best 














MASSACHUSETTS 





Quaint Cape Cod 


The charms of seashore 
and country life—the sum- 
mer joys you’ve longed for. 


Vacation Delights 


Warm Sea-Bathing, Fishing, Yacht- - 
ing, Automobiling, Golf, Tennis, Horse- 
back Riding. 


Every breeze an ocean breeze. 


“Quaint Cape Cod”’ or “‘Buzzards Bay’’ 


Illustrated booklets; write Vacation Bureau, 
Room 469, 171 Broadway, New York. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS 


Only a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
B. A. Stations, Convenient ‘to all parts of the 
city. European and American Plans. 


FRED E. JONES - - Proprietor 











Music. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BRETTON WOODS 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 








GOLF MOTORING] HORSEBACK 
in the very comm i RIDING 
shadow of — of over Mountain 

Mount New Trails and 

Washington England Woodland Paths 
Opens e 
The Mount Pleasant 27°23 }"°2° 
C. J. DUNPHY, Manager. 


° Ope ly 8. 
The Mount Washington 2p°"5 }'Y °-. 
D. J. TRUDEAU, Manager. 
_RAILROADS: Through service via 
N. Y.,N.H.& H.R.R.,and B.& M.R.R. 
Booking office, 243 sth av., New York, 
Telephone, Madison Sa. 9230. 














NEW YORK 
Ross Health Resort and Arborlea-Inn Annex 
IN THE PINESOF LONGISLAND. Valuable for those need- 
ing quiet and rest in the country. Resident nurses and physicians. 
Wrire tor booklet. Teleph« - 55 Brentwood. Address Ross 


Health Resort, Brentwood, L. 


CEDAR CLIFF INN 


MONROE, Orange County, NEW YORK 
A delightful resort among the hills and lakes; 
suites with bath, 800 ft. elevation, 49 miles from 
city; own garden, golf, tennis, boating, bathing, 
fishing, music, garage. Booklet. M. E. HAIGHT, 








HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 
High and Cool in the Berkshires 


A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION. 
Opens June 17. Elevation 1,400 feet. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 


Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of ‘Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 























ARE YOU GOING TO BOSTON? 
Ladies going to Boston without male escort find | 


the Franklin Square House a delightful place to 
stop. A home hotel in the heart of Boston for 
young women, with a transient department. Safe, 
comfortable, convenient of access; reasonable. For 


particulars and prices address, 


Miss CASTINE C. SWANSON, Supt., 
11 East Newton St., Boston. 





MAINE 


THE HOMESTEAD 
Bailey Island, Maine 


Will reopen Jiune_15. Illustrated booklet on 
application to T. E. HAZELL, Summit, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 
HOTEL THEDFORD, Asbury Park, N. J. 


6th Avenue, Overlooking Ocean. Enlarged and im- 
ered. Suite with bath. Refined patronage. Book- 














HARRY DUFFIELD, Owner and Proprietor. 


ON'TIO 


A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER HOME 
Conducted on Strictly Temperance Principles 
WILL OPEN JUNE 7th 
Write for Booklet and Rates 
ALBERT A. LE ROY. Prop., Unadilla, New York 


GOLF 


DUTCHER HOUSE 
PAWLING, N.Y. 


MIU 


Leland W. Blankinship, Leasee 








Always open. 

















‘Mout Meenahga Ss 
and Cottages 


An estate of 700 acres in the Shawan- 
gunk Mountains. 100 miles from New 
York. Elevation 1,500 feet. Miles of 
walks and drives. Golf, tennis, bowl- 
ing, etc. Open fires, steam heat, baths. 


FIVE FURNISHED COTTAGES 
WITH BOARD AT MAIN HOUSE 


Opens June 8th. Illustrated booklet. 


Address: MOUNT MEENAHGA HOUSE, 
ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 














tive economic contributions are most 
significant. And the prevailing antag- 
onisms in industry are shown to be eco- 
nomically wasteful as well as socially 
injurious in that they force so many 
workers to bridle their constructive in- 
stincts. 

As for the money-makers, they fol- 
low the constructive as well as the 
accumulative instinct, altruistic mo- 
tives no less than emulative ones. The 
directors of corporations have frequent- 
ly shown themselves imbued with a 
sense of responsibility, and a captain of 
industry may conceivably conduct his 
economic functions in the spirit of a 
patriotic and devoted statesman. The 
discussion again brings forward the 
question whether industrial leadership 
can be reconciled with industrial de- 
mocracy. 

A radically different application of 
modern psychology to economics is The 
Executive and His Control of Men, by 
Enoch Burton Gowin, of New York 
University. This essay postulates the 
increase of executive ability as the 
great economic and social need of our 
times, and proceeds to analyze the 
sources of the executive’s power. It em- 
braces the principles of scientific man- 
agement applied to the increase of 
power, and to the control of others— 
“motivating the group.” In spite of the 
distinctly commercial attitude of the 
author, the book contains a mass of val- 
uable material, 

Inventors and Money-makers, by F. W. Taus- 

sig. Macmillan. $1. The Executive and His 

Control of Men, by Enoch Burton Gowin. Mac- 

millan, $1.50. 

JEWS IN GREECE AND ROME 

In the present volume Max Radin, 
a young scholar of much promise, has 
made a needed study of the relation of 
the Jewish people to the Greek and 
Roman civilization about them during 
the period from the return from the 
Captivity to the Conquest by Chris- 
tianity in the Roman Empire. For the 
material of this study the author has 
depended upon the Old Testament and 
its Apocryphal writings, the works of 
Josephus, and particularly the collec- 
tion of classical references to the Jews 
made by M. T. Reinach. The New Test- 
ament sources are scarcely referred to, 
the author appearing to regard them 
as comparatively late and untrust- 
worthy. While his reading has covered 
a wide field, he has given the result in 
broad outline, not confined by any 
means to what is directly Jewish. Thus 
chapters are given to the discussion of 
Greek and Roman religious ideas and 
to the constitution of city governments 
and, particularly, Alexandria. We ob- 
serve that the author does not seem to 
regard the Persian period as critical 
for Jewish religion, nor does he explain 
the belief in magic and in good and evil 
spirits. He has taken pains, at consider- 
able length, to defend the Jews against 
absurd charges, such as their worship 
of the golden head of an ass. While the 
apologetic purpose is not concealed, the 
book will be of value to other than 
Jewish scholars. 


The Jews Among the Greeks and Romans, by 


Max Radin. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society. $1.50. 
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You are going to the Catskills, 
send for booklet of The Pines. 
Acc. 100; elevation 1,800; pure 
spring water; modern conven- 
iences; new casino, boating, 
tennis and bowling alleys: 
open fire, gas, etc. Terms $10. 
W. J. SOPER, Windham, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The St. Hubert 


120 West 57th St. 


Modern, fireproof, located in the resi- 
dential section of the city. 
Two blocks from Central Park. 
Apartments, furnished or unfurnished, 
of one room to as many as desired. 


PEABODY & BABCOCK, Props. 


























5 
Summer Round Trips, $66, $100 
and $110, including berth and 
meals. No tours like these any- 


where in the world, For full in- 
— write J. H. BUNCH, 


., Alaska Steamship Co., 
., Seattle, Wash. 











AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Department 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Special Tour to ARGENTINA and BRAZIL, 
leaving New York July Ist. 

Send for booklet 
66 Broadway, New York, - 


*Phone Rector 9800 
118 W. 39th St., New York, 


*Phone Greeley 735 














DIVIDENDS 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY. 

St. Louis, Mo., May 25th, 1916. 
A dividend of One and Three-quarters per cent 
(1%%) has been declared upon the Preferred 
stock of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, 
payable on July ist, 1916, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 15th, 1916. 
Checks will be mailed. 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CAR AND a gy COMPANY. 
New York, June 1 1916. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND No. 69, 

A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared, payable Saturday, 
July 1, 1916, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Saturday, June 10, 1916. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

WM. M. HAGER, Secretary. 
S. S. DELANO, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
New York, June 1, 1916. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND No. 55. 

A dividend or one-half per cent (44%) on the 
Common Stock of this Company has this day been 
declared, payable Saturday, July 1, 1916, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business Satur- 
day June 10, 1916. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, 

WM. M. HAGER, Secretary. 
S. S. DELANO, Treasurer. 


MEETING NOTICE 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
STOCKHOLDERS MEETING 


The stockholders of the American Car and 
Foundry Company are hereby notified that the 
regular Annual Meeting of the stockholders of 
suid Company will be held at its offices No. 243 
Washington Street, Jersey City, New Jersey, 
June 29, 1916, at 12 o’clock noon for the purpose 
of electing a Rpoard of Directors and transacting 
such other business as may be properly brought 
before the meeting. 

















WM. M. HAGER, Secretary. 


FOR SALE-Wel known private school for 


girls situated in the Middle West, 
for sale at reasonable price. In addition to full 
equipment for student body of over a hundred day 
and boarding pupils the resources of this school in- 
cludea reputation earnedina history of many years, 
full certificate privileges in Eastern colleges of 
highest rank, and an interested body of alumnae. 
Correspondence confidental. For information 
address, C. M., care of The Independent, N. Y. City. 























L[usuv ance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















A STRIKING COMPARISON 

Occasionally I am in receipt of re- 
quests from readers seeking informa- 
tion about the Royal Arcanum, a fra- 
ternal life insurance order organized in 
1877, which has a present membership 
of about 240,000 persons, assets of 
more than $12,000,000 and an aggre- 
gate outstanding insurance of about 
$450,000,000. 

The order has unlimited power of as- 
sessing members for the purpose of 
raising funds with which to meet its 
liabilities. To that extent it can be re- 
garded as solvent. But measured by the 
tests to which a regular life insurance 
company must conform, its so-called re- 
serves, or surplus funds, are greatly in- 
adequate. As a means of illustrating 
the difference between its methods and 
those practised by an old line company 
I reproduce, in my own way for the sake 
of brevity, a comparison I saw between 
a Royal Arcanum contract and one of 
the Mutual Benefit, each for $3000, at 
age thirty-five, both issued in 1878. 
Time is the supreme test in such a case. 
In 1878 this insurance cost $11.76 in the 
Royal Arcanum and $78 in the Mutual 
Benefit. During the subsequent years 
the cost in the Royal Arcanum fluctu- 
ated, but steadily increased. In 1885 it 
was $20.16; in 1895, $25.20; in 1905, 
$66.51; in 1915, $160.20. The Mutual 
Benefit’s premium remained at $78 a 
year thruout the period, except as it 
was reduced by annual dividends. 

At the end of 1915 the net cost in 
the Royal Arcanum was $2,337.23. The 
rate had risen from $11.76 to $160.20 a 
year; the policyholder was sixty-three 
years old and, of course, had accumu- 
lated no values. In that respect, he was 
just where he started thirty-eight years 
before. 

In the Mutual Benefit the gross cost 
(38 X $78) was $2,964. The dividends 
paid, $954.22, reduced this to $2,009.78. 
The cash surrender value of the policy 
is $1,899.24. If the holder of this policy 
wishes to quit, and takes his cash value, 
his protection in the company during 
thirty-eight years will have cost him 
$110.54, net. 

For the benefit of those who are in- 
vesting their money and their years in 
reserveless life insurance, I present this 
experience as something invaluable be- 
cause it is actual. 





R. J. N., Marion, N. C.—If you ean con- 
veniently do so, leave your annual divi- 
dends with the company as purchase money 
for additional insurance payable at death. 
These additions have equivalent cash 
values if at any time you wish to convert 
them or to apply them in shortening the 
term during which premiums are payable 
for the original amount. 








mericas 
Summer Paradise 


(~ one ADIRONDACKS, LAKE GEORGE, 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN, AUSABLE CHASM, 

LAKE PLACID, SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
COOPERSTOWN, PLATTSBURG 


And 150 Other Delightful Vacation Resorts 


Beautifully illustrated 300-page Vacation 
Guide—‘A Summer T’aradise’’—covering all 
resorts in this 3% million acre territory— 

6c postage. Illustrated folders of 


section free. 


“« any 
UA, Address M. J. POWERS 


Gen. Pass. Agt., a A Hudson R. R. 











VACATION TRIPS 


BALTIMORE AND PHILADELPHIA 
TO 


BOSTON 


SAVANNAH-JACKSONVILLE 


DELIGHTFUL SAIL 
Fine Steamers, Low Fares, Best Service. 
Plan your vacation to include 
“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World.”’ 
Tour Book Free on Request. 


Merchants & Miners Trans. Co. 


W. P. TURNER, G. P. A., Balto., Md. 
Consult any ticket or tourist agent. 








FREE OF COST 


This late model 


. 
Underwood Typewriter 
equipped with 2-color automatic ribbon, 
back spacer and tabulator, shipped to you 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


After you have tried the machine for 10 
days and found it all that we claim, you 


pay the express agent our special 
bargain price of 
$43.85 
(less than one-half the manufacturer's price) 
and the machine is yours. Th’s is the 
greatest typewriter offer made. Let us 


prove it. 
arranged, 


Easy payment plan can be 
Write today 


METRO TYPEWRITER CO. 
70 Front Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Guaranteed for 5 Years 
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Across the Continent from Monday to Monday 


Cadillac in thrilling dash from Pacific to Atlantic 
shows incomparable stability and sustained speed 


Los Angeles to New York in 7 days, 11 hours, 52 minutes 


HE quickest way to appreciate the wonder of this triumphant 
trans-continental Cadillac trip, is to close your eyes and call 
up two pictures—one of the start, and the other of the finish. 


Transport yourself first, to beautiful Los Angeles, and im- 
agine a Cadillac leaving the city one minute after midnight on a 
Monday morning, the second week in May. 


Then, blot out the picture of Los Angeles and substitute New 
York, and try to conceive the same car with the same driver 
swinging blithely up Broadway the Monday following. 

No effort of your imagination, no words of ours, and nothing less 
graphic than a motion picture record can portray the heroic char- 
acter of the work done by this Cadillac in the interim—between 
these two Mondays in May. 


But the start and the finish, the distance covered, the remarkable 
time made, the great reduction made from the previous record—all 
these spell the superlative character of the performance so plainly 
that no motorist can fail to grasp its meaning. 


The Cadillac which ‘conquered the continent’ was just such a 
Cadillac as you might buy and drive yourself. 


It was equipped as your Cadillac would be equipped, with no 
special preparations other than those which would ordinarily be 
made for a long distance tour. 


The trans-continental Cadillac was not a specially built car 
‘stripped for action’—but a fully equipped standard Roadster; and, 
granting that you possessed the stamina of its single driver, the 
journey was one which you yourself might take if you were so in- 
clined. 


But, because of the terrific speed almost continually sustained, it 
involved, of course, hardships to man and car of an unprecedented 
character. 


What it proves of Cadillac stability and endurance is aptly illus- 
trated by a comparison between the Cadillac cross-continent record 
and the railroad schedule between the two cities. 


The distance by rail is 3240 miles—the distance covered by the 
one Cadillac was 3371 miles. 


In the regular railroad schedule between Los Angeles and New 
York, in spite of smooth tracks, solid road-bed and clear right-of- 
way, a relay of twenty-two locomotives is called into action. 




















Consider, now, the almost miraculous endurance of the car, 
handicapped a hundred times over in the matter of road-bed, yet it 
traveled its distance without so much attention to its motor as the 
cleaning of a spark plug. 

Its rate of travel ranged from only 5 miles per hour, plowing 
through hub-deep mud, to 68 miles per hour on smooth stretches. 

The railroad schedule is 90 hours—and the Cadillac cut 91 hours 
and 23 minutes off the previous motor car record made by the 
same driver in another make of car. 


The Cadillac left Los Angeles at 12:01 A.M. Monday, May 8th, 
and arrived in New York City at 2:53 P.M. Monday, May 15th, 
with intervals for food and sleep. 

In that eventful period of a little more than a week, it was put 
through a more terrific trial of stamina than the majority of cars 
encounter in ten years of travel. 

Over mountain ranges, along precipitous passes, through desert 
wastes, fording unbridged streams, and through roads almost im- 
passable at their best but made worse by this spring’s copious rains, 
the Cadillac hurtled heroically on—not merely defying destruction, 
but unruffied, undisturbed and undaunted. 

The wonder of the thing, is not that the trip was made without 
disaster. 


The real wonder of it is not in the limited time that elapsed. 


No, the real wonder, and the really valuable lesson, is that this 
wonderful thing was done with such unprecedented ease. 


That this trans-continental Cadillac broke the previous record by 
nearly four days is incidental to the real achievement. 


The real achievement rests in the fact that it emerged from the 
fray virtually as good a Cadillac as when it began, 


It is still a Cadillac with many [thousands of miles of service 
ahead of it. 


All that the Cadillac has demonstrated before is now demon- 
strated anew in another way. 


We all know, now, beyond doubt, that there is notin this nation 
a set of road conditions which can successfully challenge Cadillac 
construction, 


We all know that the Cadillac has again proven itself to be 
The World’s Greatest Road Car. 














